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JOHN A. DIX. 
STATESMAN — HERO—SCHOLAR—GENTLEMAN. 


Wuat was the secret of this ample life — 
The long success which followed eighty 
years? 
Why came to him such henor and renown ? 
Well may the nation ask it, ’mid her tears. 


Was it great genius? That but rarely wins 
Save a poor laurel wreath beset with thorn ; 
Was it a mastery of the statesman’s art ? 
What has that brought but envy, wrath and 
scorn ? 


Was it his scholarship, profound and deep, 
That had brought peace and joy, but not 
renown : 
Was it his manner, courteous and refined, 
Which won the nation while it charmed the 
town? 


Was it his courage, and that ringing phrase 
Which struck the northern heart and found 
it true? 
Or fervent piety, or, unknown, unsung, 
Some talent rare, some combination new? 


Men thought he had too much, as one by one 
All unsolicited the honors came. 

Perhaps they scoffed, as still the changes rung 
And titles gathered ’round one simple name. 


But he with greater honor filled each place, 
Returned still better the unasked-for trust, 

Marched with a soldier’s spirit to the front, 
To-day obeys the mandate, dust to dust. 


Was it humility, unselfish life, 
A love of nature and of innocent joy, 
That kept his heart at such a healthful beat, 
Left him the pulse and laughter of a boy? 


There was no grudging envy in that mind, 
He liked to help, to utter words of praise ; 
There was no avarice in his generous hand, 
Stretched not to injure, but to help, to raise. 


Brave as his sword! a true Damascus blade, 
Blazoned in fire —the brighter for the fray ; 
Tis usage tries the temper of the steel, 
Life proved thy temper, hero of to-day. 
Evening Post. M. E. W. S. 


FLow on, flow on, old Ocean’s daughters, 
In every shape and form that ye are wrought 
I love you, happy waters : 
Whether ye lead me back in thought 
To boyhood’s purer days, 
Or your refreshing sounds are brought 
’Mid the polluted ways 
Of cities, towers, and men, 
O happy waters, hail to you again! 
I know not how upon the theme I linger: 
In vain I close the strain, 
I strike the chords, and still again 





Thought runs on thought beneath the moving 


finger, 
I close, and yet again upon the theme I linger. 


Why are ye linked with all my deepest 
musings, 
And summon up the past? 
Yet in regrets which evermore must last, 
Your freshness new infusir J. 
Types of baptismal freshness ever winding, 
Ye my sad weary ways at every turn are finding, 
With sounds as of celestial dew, 
Or streams that come to view. 


Bear me, great flowing fountains, bear me still 
Upon your heaving breast ; 
Bear me yet onward to the eternal hill 
Where I at length may rest ! 
Still would I close, my tongue in closing falters, 
O bear me on your flowing breast, ye happy, 
happy waters. 
Rev. IsAac WILLIAMS. 


VET let me keep the old observances ; 
Though, stripped of their sweet meanings, 
they to me 
Be melancholy now as leafless trees : 
Yet I will keep them, fruitless though they be, 
And in that arbor of cold memory 
Take oft my pleasure when the wind is low, 
And winter strong, and the tired world runs 
slow, 
And with my soul the outer things agree. 
I draw —I know it well —from a cold breast 
These heartless words ; and yet I can perceive 
That I can find in time some safer rest, 
Although my earth no more with noon be 
bright : 
May not this dulness be the fading eve 
Whence shall be born the clear, dark, holy 
night? 
BURBIDGE, 


THE VINE. 


HEARKEN! there is in old Morwenna’s shrine, 
A lonely sanctuary of the Saxon days, 

Reared by the Severn sea for prayer and praise, 
Amid the carved work of the roof a vine. 

Its root is where the eastern sunbeams fall 
First in the chancel ; then along the wall 
Slowly it travels on, a leafy line 

With here and there a cluster, and anon 

More and more grapes, until the growth hath 


gone 

Through arch and aisle. Hearken! and heed 
the sign: 

See at the altar-side the steadfast root, 

Mark well the branches, count the summer 
fruit ; 

So let a meek and faithful heart be thine, 

And gather from that tree a parable divine. 

Rev. R. S. HAWKER. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
WILLIAM COBBETT.* 

Mr. EDWARD SMITH would have suc- 
ceeded better as a biographer had he ad- 
mired his hero less, and appreciated him 
more. Cobbett was the best-abused man 
of his generation. Mr. Smith has sought 
to redress the wrong done to his merits 
by accepting his own estimate of his de- 
merits. Happily a biographer of Cobbett 
is compelled to draw upon Cobbett him- 
self for facts. If a biography is to be an 
apology, it is well to have the defence at 
first hand. In Mr. Smith’s volumes Cob- 
bett for the most part speaks for himself. 
Mr. Smith has sifted an autobiography 
out of a library of dead political controver- 
sies. Praise is due to him for the affec- 
tionate industry which the work through- 
out displays. The more is it to be 
regretted that the comments in which 
Cobbett’s own remarks are set should be 
very frequently more generous than just to 
him, and neither just nor generous to his 
opponents. A less heinous, but at the 
same time less tolerable, offence, is Mr. 
Smith’s singular diction. The master of 
a style rapid, pointed, and bright, is trav- 
estied by a running fire of observations 
oracular and grandiloquent. Paragraphs 
start with sentences in which a participle 
is the only verb. A system of punctuation 
is adopted which is always springing a 
colon or a semi-colon on the reader. 
Humor is supposed to be displayed in de- 
scribing the prince regent as “the first 
gent.” Generally language and thought 
alike execute contortions in which Cob- 
bett himself would have found a richer 
treasure of grammatical warnings than in 
his whole collection of king’s English. 

Mr. Edward Smith’s faults of manner 
and judgment will not be without their use 
if they induce his readers to turn from him 
to the shelves on which repose the forgot- 
ten volumes of the Political Register. 
There only can their extraordinary editor 
be properly studied. In tracing Cobbett’s 


* 1. William Cobbett: a Biography. By Epwarp 
Smitx. London: 1878. 

2. Selections from Cobbet?s Political Works. By 
Joun M. Copsetr and Jamges P. Consett. In six 
volumes. London: 1835. 

3. Rural Rides. By Witiiam Copsett. 
Edition. London: 1853. 


New 
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character the historical enquirer will find 
that he is tracing, as he no otherwise could, 
the innermost meaning of English politics 
from the war of the French Revolution to 
the first Reform Act. Not a measure was 
debated in Parliament, not a treaty was 
negotiated in the Foreign Office, but Cob- 
bett claimed to assist as the self-appointed 
representative of English popular rights. 
He seated himself like a Roman tribune 
by the senate doors, and protested if he 
could not veto. The student of Cobbett 
is led by him into the recesses of national 
policy and individual character. His criti- 
cisms of acts and motives are often as far 
as possible from being equitable or right. 
Any one who. obediently followed the 
Registers estimates of public transac- 
tions and public men would soon find his 
political principles in a whirl. Cobbett 
does not solve political problems — far 
from it; but his blunders are more in- 
structive than the wisest answers. If he 
does not bring down his birds, he is, at 
any rate, an incomparable pointer for 
showing where they are lying. Over all 
the long strife which issued in the Act of 
1832 he interposes his own passionate per- 
sonality. His astounding egotism is like 
quicksilver for its power of blending with 
all, and separating into its several ele- 
ments whatever it touches. A first intro- 
duction to the hundred volumes of Peter 
Porcupine and the Weekly Political Reg- 
ister may inoculate the student with the 
writer’s own belief that in an age of blood- 
thirsty Jacobins, overreaching Americans, 
and jobbing or stolid Englishmen, William 
Cobbett was the one incorruptibly wise 
and fearlessly benevolent politician. That 
sentiment will be evanescent with natures 
less emotional than that of Mr. Edward 
Smith. When, however, the hero has 
ceased to be one to his reader, the time 
spent in studying him will yet not seem to 
have been lost. The curiosity aroused by 
the idiosyncrasies of an individual charac- 
ter will be not unwillingly transferred to 
the social and political enigmas which a 
perfect self-confidence convinced Cobbett 
that he alone had the wit and the integrity 
to guess. 

Cobbett had the self-made man’s fond- 
ness for describing the steps of his rise, 
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and a born writer’s art of narration. In 
every pamphlet he penned there are 
touches of the most vivid autobiography. 
His origin and early life he related to 
prove to American controversialists that, 
if he attacked democracy, it was from no 
prejudices of aristocratic blood or associa- 
tions. It is delightful to think of Cobbett 
finding it necessary to demonstrate that he 
was not reared a gentleman. His grand- 
father had worked for one employer from 
the day of his marriage to that of his death, 
upwards of forty years. His father was a 
Farnham farmer, who had raised himself 
from the grade of a day laborer. He had 
learned some mathematics and land-sur- 
veying. What he knew he taught his 
children. Still more of their schooling 
was in the fields. Cobbett declared he 
never remembered the time when he did 
not earn his living. His father used to 
boast that his four boys, from fifteen years 
of age downwards, did as much work as 
any three men in Farnham parish. 

When the supply of farm employment 
failed, William Cobbett worked in the 
Bishop of Winchester’s gardens at Farn- 
ham Castle. That led to an experience 
which gave his tastes a curiously anticipa- 
tory bent towards controversial literature. 
A gardener fresh from Kew Gardens, by 
his account of their horticultural splen- 
dors, fired the imagination of the lad of 
eleven. Next morning, without a word, 
he started for Kew, with sixpence half- 
penny for his fortune. Twopence spent 
on bread and cheese, a penny on small 
beer, and a halfpenny lost, brought him to 
Richmond with threepence in his pocket 
for supper and lodging. His eyes sud- 
denly fell on a little volume in a book- 
seller’s window, “Tale of a Tub,” price 
threepence. He spent his board and lodg- 
ing on the book with the odd title. So 
impatient was he that he sat down by the 
side of a haystack and began to read. 
A boy could not understand it all; bui 
perhaps the mystery was not the less sug- 
gestive. He said himself in after years: 
“It produced what I have always consid- 
ered a birth of intellect.” He read on till 
it was dark, and then slept in the hay. In 
the morning he resumed his walk to Kew, 
where the gardener, a Scotchman, gave 
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him work for some weeks or months. 
The “Tale of a Tub” became a sort of 
Bible to him. His little copy perished 
with a box which fell overboard in the Bay 
of Fundy. “The loss,” he wrote, “gave 
me greater pain than I have ever felt at 
losing thousands of pounds.” This was 
Cobbett’s introduction to something be- 
yond a village .schoolboy’s idea of litera- 
ture. His first ideas of politics came from 
his father. His father was a vehement 
opponent of Lord North’s mischievous 
policy. Cobbett remembered how, when 
a hop-factor offered to read an account in 
the Gazette of a British victory, his father 
and a dozen other farmers went and supped 
in a different room, where they toasted 
Washington. 

All this, and much more which is equally 
interesting, is to be found in the autobio- 
graphical sketch, “The Life and Adven- 
tures of Peter Porcupine,” which Cobbett 
published in America. We are grateful 
to Mr. Edward Smith for popularizing a 
narrative as picturesque as was ever writ- 
ten. We should have been more grateful 
still, had he quoted and not moralized. 
Thus tempestuously does he pass to the 
incidents which drove Cobbett from the 
quiet hop-gardens of Farnham into his 
restless, noisy career : — 

A head and shoulders above the average of 
his mates, his mind is likewise on a higher 
level. Not so high, but as yet to be infinitely 
dark as to any purpose : a healthy spirit ina 
healthy body, there stood, working as hard 
and as cheerily as ever ; but ready for the first 
impulse — which impulse came, in no uncom- 
mon way ; in no more romantic style than that 
which sets a ball rolling, upon the impact of 
the foot. (Vol. i., p. 21.) 


A casual reader might suppose that Cob- 
bett had become involved in some village 
brawl, and been “in unromantic style” 
kicked by a rival. What happened was, 
that the young farmer, now twenty, while 
visiting a relative at Portsmouth, saw the 
British fleet at anchor, and was forthwith 
stung with the Englishman’s passion for 
maritime adventures. He was fortunate 
in applying to a captain who, taken by 
something in his manner, refused out of 
sheer pity, to let him sacrifice himself to 
such a lot as a common sailor’s then was. 
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He returned to the plough perforce; but, 
as he himself wrote afterwards, he was 
“spoiled for a farmer.” The next year, on 
a sudJen impulse he mounted a passing 
stage-coach, and was set down at Ludgate 
Hill with half a crown in his pocket. But 
he had that in him which always made 
friends as well as foes. A fellow-passen- 
ger, a hop-merchant who knew his father, 
interested himself in his fortunes, and pro- 
cured him a place as a Jawyer’s copying 
clerk in Gray’s Inn. This was not quite 
the career he had aspired to when he 
sighed after a voyage in a three-decker. 
His regular working hours were from five 
in the morning till eight or nine at night at 
earlicst. An old laundress was his substi- 
tute for society; and his single recreation 
a Sunday walk in St. James’s Park. The 
life was intolerable for one bred up in the 
pure air of the Hampshire downs. He 
gasped after any opening for escape, and 
to enlist was the resource which offered 
itself. He thought he had taken the king’s 
shilling for the marines; in fact, he found 
himself a recruit of the 54th regiment of 
the line then serving in Nova Scotia. 

The life of a private soldier might not at 
first sight appear favorable to intellectual 
development. But Cobbett it suited admi- 
rably. There was almost starvation, but 
there was abundant leisure. He had a de- 
vouring curiosity ; but the plough first, and 
then a copying clerkship, had quenched it 
in sheer fatigue. Now he became a stu- 
dent, and employed his year at the Chat- 
ham depét in~ reading through, “ more 
than once,” the miscellaneous collection of 
a neighboring lending library. His train- 
ing at Gray’s Inn recommended him as 
copyist to Colonel Debbieg, the com- 
mandant of Chatham garrison. But his 
grammatical knowledge was still imper- 
fect; and, in his desire to escape the colo- 
nel’s criticisms, he bought Bishop Lowth’s 
grammar. He actually got it by heart, 
and would repeat the whole whenever he 
was on guard, There he was, at all events, 
in quiet. His reading and writing had to 
be done amidst the talking, laughing, sing- 
ing, whistling, and brawling of some ten 
idle soldiers. Downright hunger was an 
additional hardship. Fourpence was as 
much as could be saved for food out of the 
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sixpence a day, after washing, clothes, 
hair-powder, and pipe-clay. “The whole 
week’s food was not a bit too much for 
one day.” For pocket-money there re- 
mained twopence a week. One Friday, 
Cobbett had managed to economize a half- 
penny. He determined to buy a red her- 
ring on the Saturday morning; but as he 
undressed, he found he had lost his 
halfpenny. “I buried my head,” he wrote 
nearly fifty years after, “under the misera- 
ble sheet and rug, and cried like a child.” 

His ability to read and write soon raised 
him to the rank of corporal, which brought 
him an additional twopence a day. On his 
arrival with this rank in Nova Scotia, the 
post of clerk of the regiment was also con- 
ferred on him. According to his own sub- 
sequent account, the whole of the regiment- 
al business, military as well as financial, fell 
in a year’s time into his hands. “ Neither 
adjutant, paymaster, nor quartermaster 
could move an inch without my assist- 
ance.” At this period the drill was revo- 
lutionized by “ Dundas’s system.” It was 
ordered from headquarters that the change 
should be introduced before the next an- 
nual review. This wonderful corporal 
effected it, explaining the whole matter in 
lectures to the officers, including the colo- 
nel himself. He made out for them on 
large cards little plans of the position of 
the regiment, with lists of the words of 
command they had to give in the field. 
Probably a good many corporals would 
similarly explain how they virtually com- 
manded their regiments; only Cobbett had 
the literary gift, and could couch the boasts 
of the barracks in a form which gave them 
credibility. It is sufficient to believe that 
Cobbett made a smart soldier, without 
charging his officers with gross incapacity. 
They saw, at any rate, his merits. After 
speedy promotion to the rank of sergeant, 
he was, at the end of little more than a 
year from his disembarcation at Halifax, 
appointed sergeant-major. That brought 
him into yet closer relations with his offi- 
cers. They were jealous; and he would, 
he declares, have been more than once 
flogged for his freedom in speaking of his 
superiors had they not depended upon him 
for “easing them all of the trouble of even 
thinking about their duty.” 
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In the autumn of 1791 the 54th regi- 
ment was sent home. Its sergeant-major 
might have hoped for a commission; but 
he had seen enough of soldiering, and had 
fallen in love. He had conceived also a 
great scheme which required that he 
should be out of the army. He applied 
for his discharge, and it was granted with 
a laudatory testimonial from his major, the 
unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, to 
the services he had rendered to the regi- 
ment. His future bride, Ann Reid, the 
young daughter of an artilleryman, had 
already returned to England, entrusted 
with her lover’s savings of a hundred and 
forty or fifty guineas. 

The grand project Cobbett had con- 
ceived as his new introduction to civil life 
was nothing less than the prosecution of 
several officers of his old regiment for de- 
frauding the men of their bread, clothes, 
and fuel, and cheating the revenue by false 
musters. His position had enabled him to 
collect materials; and the War Office 
agreed to submit the case to a court-mar- 
tial. When, however, the trial was at 
hand, disputes arose between Cobbett and 
the judge advocate-general on the manner 
of conducting the enquiry. Cobbett re- 
fused to proceed with it. On the day the 
court met no prosecutor appeared. The 
charges were read out, and an acquittal 
recorded. The attorney and solicitor-gen- 
eral were consulted whether Cobbett could 
be criminally prosecuted. As there was 
no evidence of conspiracy with others, 
their opinion was that he could not be, but 
‘that the officers he had slandered might 
bring actions for damages. But by this 
time Cobbett was in France, where he 
passed a few months before his final de- 
parture to the United States of America. 

The affair of the court-martial is a per- 
plexed one, and Mr. Edward Smith lends 
us no real help in disentangling it. He 
simply accepts Cobbett’s version of the 
story. On such evidence as has been pro- 
duced, though the War Office archives 
might clear up an obscure question, we in- 
cline to a belief that the sergeant-major 
had discovered a mare’s nest. Cobbett, 
at a later period, ridicules his own book- 
‘keeping. His publishing accounts he de- 
fies “the devil to unravel.” The judge 
advocate probably came to the conclusion 
that the main offence of Cobbett’s former 
officers consisted in keeping accounts of 
much the same character as those subse- 
quently kept by their accuser. When 
Cobbett discovered, as apparently he did, 
that the ordnance he_ had. laboriously 
charged against his regimental superiors 
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would not go off, the shame, and some lit- 
tle apprehension of private retaliation, 
drove him from England. That the War 
Office had resolved to procure an acquittal 
of dishonest officials requires more proof 
than the assertion of a man who launched 
an accusation and ran away before it was 
brought home. This is not Mr. Edward 
Smith’s way of judging Cobbett’s acts. 
The London Chronicle of March 28, 1792, 
had explained what certainly looked like a 
flight by the suggestion that “some mis- 
conduct” was the motive. Mr. Smith 
thereupon apostrophizes the circulators of 
such rumors in a tone recalling equally 
Mr. Carlyle and the prophet Jeremiah: 
“ No such thing at all, paragraph-monger ! 
And no such thing at all, ye rapid writers ! 
You don’t know this man. You don’t 
know how he retires from the unequal con- 
flict with money, prescription, aristocratic 
influence. Let him flee from anticipated 
vengeance ; and see him return one day, 
himself always incorruptible, with such a 
budget, such a quiverful!” 

Cobbett had gone to France to learn 
French. But finding that the Revolution 
was entering into its savage stage, and that 
the feeling between the revolutionary 
government and England was growing ex- 
asperated, he prudently took ship for 
America. The money he had saved asa 
sergeant had nearly evaporated during his 
attendance in London on the affair of the 
court-martial. He had to look about for a 
means of subsistence at Philadelphia. 
Translating French authors for the book- 
sellers was one resource. He could trans- 
late a dollar’s worth while his wife was 
preparing breakfast, and another dollar’s 
worth when his wife and child were asleep. 
But his principal occupation at first was 
giving English lessons to Frenchmen. 
His own English education was only half 
finished; and there could be no better 
training for his future literary career than 
having to elucidate the peculiarities of his 
native language for foreigners. Talley- 
rand was among the later arrived émigrés ; 
and the prince, Cobbett used to declare, 
asked to be received as his pupil. Cob- 
bett, who was known to have stigmatized 
him as an apostate and a hypocrite, saw in 
the request proof that he was a spy in the 
service of the French republican govern- 
ment. Talleyrand, said Cobbett, knew En- 
glish as well as himself. The obvious 
inference, in his judgment, was that the 
ex-bishop of Autun wanted to take a sur- 
vey of his desk. Certainly Talleyrand’s 
habitual shrewdness deserted him when he 
experimented so grossly on Cobbett’s lit- 
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erary vanity as to inquire whether it were 
“at Oxford or at Cambridge he had re- 
ceived his education.” 

But this was after he had become 
famous enough to make it worth Talley- 
rand’s while to ingratiate himself. He had 
been gradually educating himself in poli- 
tics as well as in composition. His court- 
martial experiences had turned him into a 
republican in London; a very short resi- 
dence in Philadelphia changed him into a 
violent Tory. Mr. Smith says: “ When 
he soon comes to see all sides of republi- 
canism, he reverts to his intrinsic love for 
the constitution under which he was born.” 
Cobbett’s peculiar advantage in conten- 
tious politics was that he never saw “all 
sides” of any question. He might see 
one side at one time and another at an- 
other time; but meanwhile he could never 
believe that there was any side but that at 
which he was pleased for the moment to 
look. Whoever asserted there was an- 
Other aspect to a topic must be a blind 
bigot or a Mr. Facing-both-ways. Dr. 
Priestley, tired of controversy and Tory 
mob law, came to New York in 1794. He 
was received with enthusiasm, which was 
directed as much by jealousy of England 
as by admiration for the Birmingham 
philosopher. Cobbett’s spirit burned with- 
in him at all this stir about a “ philosophi- 
theologi-politi-cal empiric.” Forthwith he 
launched forth “ Observations on Priest- 
ley’s Emigration.” The kind of logic Cob- 
bett wielded at this time may be inferred 
from his indignation that a man who 
claimed “ the right of thinking for others ” 
would not “permit the people of England 
to think for themselves,” and to reject his 
attempts to enlighten their stolidity. 

Cobbett’s first pamphleteering adventure 
in Philadelphia was pecunarily not very 
lucrative. Published on the half-profits 
system, the “ Observations ” brought him 
in “the enormous sum of one shilling and 
sevenpence halfpenny, currency of the 
state of Philadelphia, or about elevenpence 
three farthings sterling, quite entirely clear 
of all deductions whatsoever.” But he 
had learned that he could use his pen, and, 
profits or no profits, his vocation was mani- 
fest. The Federal against the Democratic 
policy of the States, Washington and 
Adams against Jefferson, and British in- 
fluence against French, were the chief sub- 
jects of his pamphlets. “ A Bone to Gnaw 
for the Democrats” and “A Kick for a 
Bite” followed the attack on Priestley. 
Then Cobbett became “ Peter Porcupine.” 
He had been for some time suspicious of 
the fair dealings of his publisher, Brad- 
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ford, in the matter of profits. The Farn- 
ham ex-ploughboy was yet more indignant 
that a bookseller should have dared to 
promise his customers that “ Peter Porcu- 
pine ” should continue one of his works, 
and make it “very interesting.” “What! 
a bookseller undertake to promise that I 
should write, and that I should write to 
please his customers too!” He de- 
nounced booksellers as a race of slave- 
drivers who “have adopted the bird- 
catcher’s maxim: ‘A bird that can sing, 
and won’t sing, ought to be made to sing.’” 
So on July 11, 1796, he turned bookseller 
himself. 

The most important part of his stock in 
trade was the good-will and copyright of 
Peter Porcupine’s brains. He opened a 
shop to sell his own tracts. But he meant 
to carry on besides the miscellaneous trade 
of a bookseller. He determined to make 
his entrance into business an event in 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia contained a 
large colony of Irishmen and Frenchmen. 
All the Irishmen and very many of the 
Frenchmen hated Great Britain, and they 
threw in their lot with the Democrats who 
opposed the policy of Washington, as hav- 
ing monarchical and British tendencies. 
When Cobbett’s shutters were taken down 
for the first time, his windows were seen 
to be filled with portraits of kings, queens, 
nobles, bishops, and judges. There was 
George III., whose portrait had not been 
exhibited in the States for twenty years; 
there was William Pitt; above all there 
were two tableaux four feet long, labelled 
“Lord Howe’s decisive victory over the 
French fleet.” A paper war broke out, and 
kept the excitement at fever point for 
months. He writes home to his father, 
wondering what the old man will think to 
hear that his boy’s picture is “ stuck in the 
windows.” The portraits were not com- 
monly flattering ; but there is glory in be- 
ing caricatured. Gillray’s coarse pictures 
were prized in after years at Botley. 
Quarter was neither given nor asked. 
Cobbett was declared to be a garret scrib- 
bler, who did a little occasional “night 
business,” we presume as a burglar, “ to 
supply unavoidable contingencies.” He 
had quitted England to save his neck, ac- 
cording to one critic. According to an- 
other he had been publicly flogged while 
in the army. The Arora, a journal of 
Democratic views, inserted a counterfeit 
invitation from Cobbett to Philadelphians 
to come and receive ocular demonstration 
that his back showed no marks of flagel- 
lation. Then followed a controversy in 
the same newspaper between imaginary 
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correspondents, one asserting that he had 
seen the scars, another explaining that 
they were the scars of a private whipping. 
Cobbett had studied Swift to some pur- 
pose, and he struck back with a far keener 
point and with equal scurrility. Even Mr. 
Edward Smith laments that “the coarse- 
ness which too often disgraced Cobbett’s 
writings in later life is to be traced back 
to this period.” On the other hand, it 
may be freely admitted that his opponents 
could never meet him in fair pamphleteer- 
ing combat. They threw mud, and he 
threw it back; but he argued while he re- 
viled. 

The “ Scarecrow,” the “ Bone to Gnaw,” 
and other publications of the like sort have 
no interest now except for persons curious 
in the literature of abuse. The “ Life and 
Adventures of Peter Porcupine,” belong- 
ing to the same time, have a permanent 
autobiographical interest. But Cobbett 
began to go deeper into the political con- 
troversies of the United States. When he 
first took up his abode in the country, hos- 
tility to Great Britain and friendship for 
France were axioms of popular American 
policy. France presumed upon the bene- 
fits her alliance had conferred on the re- 
public at its birth, and her dictation was 
resented. Cobbett was ever prompt to 
further, according to his lights, British in- 
terests, by embittering the American sense 
of the highhandedness of French diplo- 
macy. fis monthly Political Censor 
preached intermittently on this text, and it 
was the daily burden of his later Porcu- 
pine Gazette. Its editor and proprietor 
always boasted that its three years’ life, 
1797-99, Was a main instrument in pre- 
venting an offensive alliance between 
France and the United States against 
Great Britain. Cobbett was able to pro- 
duce evidence in after years that the Brit- 
ish government recognized the advantages 
it received from his pen. Through the 
British legation it made, though in vain, 
several offers to advance his interests. 

Americans deserve credit for the fact 
that, fiercely as Cobbett assaulted their 
prejudices, they confined their retorts to 
the same weapons of pen and ink. He 
had professed apprehensions of the kind of 
mob violence which drove Dr. Priestley 
from Birmingham, and which, in Dr. 
Priestley’s case, Cobbett was inclined to 
justify. But neither he nor his shop 
suffered. Not even a stone broke those 
windows full of royal and noble portraits. 
Cobbett never admitted a good trait in an 
opponent. Far from having the candor to 
remark on this self-restraint and good po- 
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lice of Philadelphia, Cobbett would proba- 
bly have despised it as a sign of Demo- 
cratic or French and Irish cowardice. 
There was, however, something formida- 
ble in having not the rabble merely, but 
the local authorities of Pennsylvania ar- 
rayed against him. This was the prospect 
which threatened himin 1797. The chief 
justice M‘Kean, a fanatical Democrat and 
an enemy of everything English, had been 
elected governor. A recent attempt to 
indict Cobbett for libelling the Spanish 
envoy had failed, notwithstanding the par- 
tisan bias alleged to have been shown by 
the chief justice, whose daughter the en- 
voy had married. But Cobbett thought it 
prudent to withdraw from M:Kean’s juris- 
diction, and he moved his bookselling busi- 
ness to New York. Porcupine’s Gazette 
was at the same time discontinued. There 
is no evidence that Cobbett contemplated 
departure from America when he migrated 
from Philadelphia. One most obvious 
cause of that step was the result of an ac- 
tion for libel brought against him by a 
well-known physician of Philadelphia, 
named Benjamin Rush. Cobbett had 
ridiculed him as a Dr. Sangrado, a quack 
who had murdered his thousands by his 
specific of bleeding during a destructive 
epidemic of yellow fever. Rush, at the 
end of the year 1799, obtained damages of 
five thousand dollars, and Cobbett, in June 
1800, sailed for England. 

Cobbett shook the dust off his feet as 
he left America. He had scoffed at re- 
publican institutions and tendencies, and 
been finally mulcted in damages for a 
scurrilous libel. Later on, when afflicted 
by the yet more flagrant ingratitude of 
Englishmen in authority, he persuaded 
himself to forgive and forget, “ with some 
few exceptions,” all the injuries with which 
the worst of the people of the United 
States had, in their “folly and madness,” 
endeavored to load him. For the present 
so sublime a temper of charity was be- 
yond him. Fullin view, eager to welcome 
its champion, was the country, his own 
country, of ancient loyalty and incorrupt 
good faith, where there were no Sangra- 
dos in medicine or politics, and conse- 
quently no actions for libel. Government 
officials and the government press, in 
effect, received with joy so redoubtable an 
advocate as Peter Porcupine. John Gif 
ford, sub-editor, under Canning, of the 
Anti-Facobin, who had prefixed lauda- 
tory prefaces to the English editions of 
some of Cobbett’s Philadelphia pamphlets, 
the Rev. William Beloe, joint editor with 
Archdeacon Nares of the British Critic, 
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a paper friendly to government, which had 
praised them, Dr. Ireland, of Westminster, 
and many other gentlemen called upon him 
at his lodgings in St. James’s Street. Mr. 
Windham, the secretary-at-war, became a 
warm friend of the ex-sergeant who was 
supposed to have quitted England to avoid 
the consequences of having slandered his 
former officers. He actually dined, as 
Windham’s guest, at a ministerial dinner 
in August 1800, in company with Canning 
and Pitt himself. Cobbett then and there 
resolved to set up a daily paper. He used 
to relate how Mr. Hammond, who was 
under-secretary for foreign affairs, as was 
another Mr. Hammond more than a gener- 
ation afterwards, acting on behalf of the 
government, offered him as a gift the pro- 
prietorship of a ministerial paper, the 
evening Suz, or a half-share in another, 
the morning 7rue Briton. To his honor 
he refused the bribe; he had resolved to 
support the government, but he would be 
his own master. 

On his arrival in England he possessed 
no more than 500/.; but in September 1800 
he very courageously started a six-penny 
morning newspaper, Porcupine’s Gazette. 
Porcupine’s Gazette began by being a 
panegyrist of Pitt; but it avowed its dislike 
of the concessions he had desired to make 
to the Catholics. Its proprietor, with that 
perversity which he commonly displayed, 
abhorred the Peace of Amiens. He had 
his windows broken on October 7, 1801, by 
the mob, for refusing to illuminate in honor 
of the treaty. Fortwo days the publica- 
tion had to stop, “until,” as Cobbett in- 
formed his subscribers, “the delirium of 
joy shall have subsided.” In the following 
month the Porcupine shot its last quill, 
being sold to Mr. John Gifford and merged 
in the Zrue Briton. Cobbett had carried 
on the publication, while it lasted, with 
energy. Newspapers fought, in those 
days, against each other like famished 
wolves; and in this department Cobbett 
had served an incomparable apprentice- 
ship. He had the more solid advantage 
of contributions by such correspondents 
as Lord Grenville and Jeremy Bentham. 
In general, he professed not to know his 
correspondents, requesting that communi- 
cations should not be accompanied by the 
authors’ real names. The fault of the 
English Porcupine doubtless was that its 
editor regarded a newspaper as an enlarged 
pamphlet, and newspaper readers wanted 
news. Cobbett himself affected to be 
relieved at his journal’s untimely fate. 
“He who has been,” he exclaimed, “ the 
proprietor of a daily paper for only one 
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month wants no Romish priest to describe 
to him the torments of purgatory.” His 
time, with or without the charge of the 
Porcupine, was fully occupied. In March 
1801, he had opened a bookseller’s shop 
“at the ‘Crown and Mitre,’ Pall Mall,” 
under the especial patronage of the royal 
dukes and princes. At the commence- 
ment of the next year he embarked on a 
new literary venture. He belonged to the 
so-called New Opposition. To Windham, 
and Lawrence, and Lord Grenville, who 
wete its chiefs, Cobbett recommended the 
establishment of a weekly organ, which 
should be “something between a news- 
paper and a magazine.” Six hundred 
pounds would be required to launch it, and 
he had no money to risk. But he would 
edit it, disclaiming, though he did, ‘all 
desire to derive pecuniary advantage from 
the proposed undertaking, and all idea of 
personal obligation towards any one who 
may think proper to contribute towards it.” 
The requisite 6oo/. was at once raised, and 
January 1802 witnessed the issue of the 
first number of Codbdett’s Political Register, 
under the title originally of Codde/t’s An- 
nual Register. January 1802 is an epoch 
in the history of journalism. 

Cobbett, when he returned to England 
in the year 1800, was raw material which a 
Bolingbroke might possibly have manu- 
factured into a rough replica of Cobbett’s 
literary model, the great Irish dean. But 
Pitt had scarcely any more real capacity 
for appreciating the value of literary auxil- 
iaries than Walpole. The Whig party 
itself was only gradually taught it by the 
success of this review. Statesmen as- 
sumed that a place or a pension for a 
layman, a benefice for a clergyman, satis- 
fied any claims mere literary eminence 
could assert. It was well for the country 
which required the rude audit to which 
Cobbett subjected the policy of its author- 
ized leaders that Pitt and his brother 
statesmen did not understand the worth of 
such a pen as Cobbett’s, and the price at 
which alone it could be retained. Cobbett 
had a habit of proclaiming his contempt 
for money. He liked money as much as 
most people, and had a noble capacity for 
spending it. But he spoke the simple 
truth when he boasted of the impossibility 
of purchasing him by pecuniary offers. 
An invitation to help to pull the strings 
which directed the policy of the kingdom 
might not have been rejected if skilfully 
couched. He would have found it very 
hard to resist the flattery of continued 
appeals to his patriotism and his intel 
ligence for co-operation, to break the deli- 
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cate chains of repeated ministerial dinners. 
Criticisms by a writer who had been a 
warm ally, and who might be one again, 
should have been received with indul- 
gence. On the contrary, the colleagues 
of Pitt who formed the Addington ministry 
let loose their press on “a certain Ameri- 
can scribbler,” for whom “the pillory or 
the gibbet ” was declared to be * an appro- 
priate reward.” The government itself 
soon intervened openly. Mr. Justice John- 
son’s letters in the Aegister, under the 
signature of “ Juverna,” against the Irish 
administration of Lord Hardwicke were 
made the subject of proceedings against 
the proprietor. The Irish judge, among 
other sarcasms, compared the appointment 
of Lord Hardwicke to setting the surgeon’s 
apprenti¢e to bleed the pauper patients. 
Perceval, as attorney-general, conducted 
the prosecution, and taunted Cobbett with 
not being a man of family. Lord Ellen- 
borough, who presided, had not in those 
days lost the art of compelling a verdict of 
guilty. Cobbett was sentenced to pay a 
ne of 500o/. The man who returned to 
England in 1800 glowing with Tory admi- 
ration of Pitt, the House of Lords, and the 
bench of bishops, convicted in 1804 of 
libel, became a Radical. The conviction 
opened Cobbett’s eyes to the fact that 
“the race that plunder the people, the 
court sycophants, parasites, pensioners, 
bribed senators, directors, contractors, job- 
bers, hireling lords, and ministers of State, 
were not the people of England.” 
Addington was the first object of Cob- 
bett’s attacks, but his hostility was not so 
much to a particular minister as to au- 
thority. In August 1805, the Register 
commenced the practice of publishing pen- 
sion lists, that the impoverished country 
might see where a million a year of its 
hard earnings went. Sometimes it was a 
Tory minister who was pilloried. The 
Register emphasized the moral of the 
startling statistics of jobbery and corrup- 
tion disclosed through Lord Melville’s im- 
ae ey Another week the butt was a 
eader of the Whigs, whom Cobbett hated 
with a hate far exceeding that he felt 
for their adversaries. Sheridan had once 
hinted a charge against the Register of 
having incited sailors to mutiny. Four 
rears later the slander, laid up meanwhile 
in Cobbett’s memory, which was extraor- 
dinarily retentive of such things, bore fruit. 
In a series of letters Cobbett expatiated 
on the descent of the Sheridans from a 
playactor, that is, from a “ vagabond.” 
He promises to furnish details some day 
of twenty-five public pledges which Sheri- 
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den had given and broken. When the 
scandal of Mrs. Clarke’s abuse of the 
Duke of York’s patronage bursts, the Reg- 
ister is careful not to let the public forget 
it. The Register was eager to discover 
any pretext for assailing authority, so only 
that the attack left no loophole for au- 
thority to strike back. 

Considering the burning ploughshares 
of legal censorship amid which Cobbett 
had to tread, he picked his way with mar- 
vellous dexterity. But at last the Register 
was Caught tripping, and the attorney-gen- 
eral did not miss his opportunity. Some 
militiamen at Ely had mutinied in June 
1809 on account of a stoppage of pay to 
provide knapsacks. The rising was sup- 
pressed by a body of Hanoverian cavalry 
quartered at Bury, and five of the ring- 
leaders received the barbarous punishment 
of five hundred lashes apiece. Cobbett, 
who never forgot, that he had served in the 
ranks, was sincerely enraged that Germans 
should have been imported to flog English- 
men. But with the oil of his pity for the 
soldiers he rubbed in plenty of pepper for 
his civilian countrymen. 


Five hundred lashes each! Ay, that is 
right! Flog them! flog them! flog them! 
They deserve it, and a great deal more. The 
deserve a flogging at every meal-time. “ Las 
them daily! lash them daily!” What! shall 
the rascals dare to mutiny, and that too when 
the German Legion is sonear at hand? Lash 
them! lash them! lash them! They deserve 
it. Oh yes! they merit a double-tailed cat! 
Base dogs! Mutiny for the price of a goat’s 
skin; and then upon the appearance of the 
German soldiers they take a flogging as quietly 
as so many trunks of trees. This occurrence 
at home will, one would hope, teach the loyal 
a little caution in speaking of the means which 
Napoleon employs (or rather, which they say 
he employs) in order to get together and to 
discipline his conscripts.* 


As soon as the article was published, Cob- 
bett felt that his chance of escape was re- 
mote. He even anticipated the sentence: 
“ They may probably confine me for two 
years, but that does not kill a man.” As 
months passed by, and the attorney-gen- 
eral still stayed his hand, Cobbett resumed 
a tone which it might shock Mr. Edward 
Smith to call blustering. He declared 
himself “no more afraid of the rascals 
than he could be of so many mice.” If 
there should be “an honest jury, it would 
be a famous thing altogether.” Probably 
he honestly believed that ministers were 
afraid of meddling with so redoubtable a 


* Weekly Political Register, June 1, 1809. 
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free lance. 
Gibbs’s way of playing with his victims. 
More than a year after the offence had 
been committed the trial was brought on. 
Cobbett, who would never employ counsel, 
delivered a speech in his own defence, 
which Mr. Smith mourns over as “tem- 


But it was only Sir Vicary 


perate even to tameness.” In it he apolo- 
gized for the article as “written in haste.” 
He was immediately found guilty. Sen- 
tence, however, was not yet passed, and 
Cobbett was free meanwhile to return to 
his pleasant Hampshire home. 

It was the kind of home to make a pros- 
pect of Newgate especially gloomy. Cob- 
bett loved the open country. If he was 
obliged to live in Bolt Court, his imagina- 
tion made him hear the caged birds “ sing 
better and sing louder and more and 
stronger than they do when at large.” 
Nevertheless, he liked better, when he had 
the choice, to conjure up amid hop-gar- 
dens and young woods the corruption of 
Downing Street and St. Stephen’s, than to 
have to imagine hedgerows and orchards 
in Fleet Street. When the Register had 
seemed securely established, he had left 
its management to Mr. John Wright, for- 
merly a bookseller in Piccadilly, and the 
English correspondent of Cobbett when 
himself trading at Philadelphia and New 
York. Quitting Duke Street, St. James’s, 
he bought “a most delightful house and 
more delightful garden” at Botley, near 
Southampton. Frequent allusions to the 
place are to be found in the Register. 
They occur everywhere in the two hun- 
dred manuscript letters, now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, which contain much of 
Cobbett’s weekly correspondence with 
Wright, and from which Mr. Smith has 
extracted some of the most interesting 
portions of his memoir. But the most 
vivid sketch of the sort of life Cobbett now 
led was written by Miss Mitford.* A 
common love of coursing drew together 
Cobbett and her father, a man of no worth 
whatever, whom Mr. Smith introduces to 
his readers as “no less a person than Dr. 
Mitford.” Miss Mitford, in her father’s 
company, visited Cobbett’s house, “ large, 
high, massive, red, and square,” which 
stood opposite to the village, on the fur- 
ther side of the river Hamble. The river 
was full of jack, and trout, and salmon, and 
Cobbett could catch in a week enough 
fish to defray the cost of a trammel net 
worth several pounds. He never sold the 
fish, but the calculation was a good excuse 
for buying the net. What with the sav- 


* Recollections of a Literary Life, chap. xvii. 
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ings he was to make by dispensing with a 
town house, by having milk three times as 
cheap, bread one-ninth, fuel a half, and 
meat an eighth cheaper than in London, he 
reckoned he should economize to the ex- 
tent of at least 300/. a year. The money 
he spent on the purehase of the Botley 
house and in stocking the garden he 
never estimated at all. Yet he did not 
produce for nothing his “ green Indian corn, 
his Carolina beans, which could hardly 
have been exceeded at New York, his wall 
fruit, equally splendid,” and his flowers, 
than which Miss Mitford “ never saw more 
glowing or more fragrant.” 

His expenditure must have been enor- 
mous on “the large fluctuating series of 
guests for the hour, or guests for the 
day,” whom Miss Mitford met there, “ of 
almost all ranks and descriptions, from 
the earl and his countess to the farmer 
and his dame.” The maintenance of 
a house “always open,” according: to 
Cobbett himself, to give his laborers 
“victuals and drink whenever they hap- 
pened to come to it,” with invalid comforts 
and full wages in illness, was probably yet 
more costly. “ They called it,” says Miss 
Mitford, “a farmhouse, and everything 
was in accordance with the largest idea of 
a great English yeoman of the old time.” 
Two or three small farms were, in a year 
or two after Cobbett’s establishment at 
Botley, bought and thrown together, and 
there was “a vast nursery raised chiefly 
from seed of almost all the different sorts 
of forest trees known on the Atlantic side 
of the Middle States of North America.” 
All this Cobbett treated as money invested 
at compound interest payable in the future. 
In May 1808, he purchased sixty-seven 
acres of wood. But “the new purchase 
has upon it above six thousand trees that 
would cost me from a shilling to two-and- 
sixpence a piece, and that, in twenty years’ 
time, will be worth 3/. a piece at the very 
least. This, I think, is the best way of 
insuring a fortune for children.” He can- 
not even attend a dinner in honor of Bur- 
dett’s election for Westminster, for “the 
health and growth, as well as the future 
beauty, of a hundred acres of the finest 
woods in England depend upon my per- 
sonal attendance between Saturday and 
Wednesday.” Fishing, and coursing, and 
planting seemed to make up his Botley 
life. Of course it wasonly seeming. The 
Register was really a weekly essay by 
Cobbett; and the weekly essay never 
failed. But Cobbett at Botley, like Scott 
at Abbotsford, was apt to reserve the busi- 
ness of life for his study. “ Of politics,” 
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writes Miss Mitford, we heard little,” and 
should, I think, have heard nothing, but 
for an occasional red-hot patriot, who 
would introduce the subject, which our 
host would fain put aside, and got rid of 
as speedily as possible.” 

Back to this prosperous home and these 
joyous labors, in which politics seemed to 
his children only an interlude, came Cob- 
bett from Westminster Hall, a convicted 
but not yet a sentenced libeller. All the 
associations of Botley pleaded for a com- 
promise. Cobbett was induced to nego- 
tiate one. Seven years later he asserted 
that ‘something very near to the chopping 
of my right hand should be done before I 
would cease to write.” But he admits that 
he authorized his attorney to offer in his 
name to discontinue the publication of the 
Register. He asserts, however, that his 
family grew more courageous, and he 
countermanded the offer before it had been 
made to the government. Some cause 
exists for doubt whether the proposition 
were effectually countermanded. Mr. 
Smith appears himself to think that the 
failure of the arrangement was due to the 
government rather than to Cobbett. The 
government would seem to have had the 
folly to desire, like Queen Mary in her 
dealings with Cranmer, to extort submis- 
sion while exacting the penalty. Cobbett, 
if he were to be immured in Newgate in any 
case, preferred to spend his time there as 
proprietor of the Register. Ten years to 
the very day from the time he had landed 
in England, “having lost a fortune in 
America solely for the sake of that same 
England,” he stood up in Westminster 
Hall to hear himself sentenced to a fine of 
a thousand pounds and two years’ impris- 
onment, and at the end of that term to give 
security in a total amount of 5,000/. for 
his future good behavior during seven 
years. 

A term of imprisonment was not the 
only disaster of this period of Cobbett’s 
career. Newgate was made tolerable to 
him by the sympathetic kindness cf Mr. 
Sheriff Wood, afterwards the famous Sir 
Matthew. He was not cast down. Not 
even his sturdy constitution suffered. As 
Mr. Smith says, he “ would boast in after 
years that he never had even a headache 
for a moment; never enjoyed better health 
or spirits; never had hopes more lively, or 
thoughts more gay, than in prison.” One 
or other of his family was always with 
him. He hada /evée of visitors. “ Brave 
old Major Cartwright” often came. So 
did Francis Maseres, cursitor baron of 
the exchequer, who appeared “ always in 
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his wig and gown, in order, as he said, to 
show his abhorrence of the sentence.” 
The discipline of a soldier’s life made the 
mechanical routine of prison regulations 
endurable. Want of liberty was the only 
real hardship to him. He was allowed to 
purchase, though at an expense in all of 
1,200/., the privilege of a separate room. 
He was never without abundance of “ vio- 
lets, and primroses, and cowslips, and hare- 
bells,” from his own Botley meadows. 
What to many temperaments would have 
been a calamity worse than two years of 
Newgate, and which the scent of Botley 
violets would have had no power to cure, 
was the sudden discovery that the affluence 
of Botley itself was founded on a quick- 
sand. He must have learned the truth 
soon in any case; but the comparative 
leisure of Newgate precipitated it. The 
Register was started in January, 1802, with 
three hundred subscribers, as a fortnightly 
journal, tenpence in price. Its immediate 
success warranted its issue weekly after 
the first two numbers. By 1803 the circu- 
lation had risen to four thousand, which 
implied, Cobbett reckoned, forty thousand 
readers. In 1808 it was nearly six thou- 
sand, and the price was raised tots. As 
late as 1816 the circulation of the Zimes 
was only eight thousand, of the Courier 
five thousand, and of the Aforning Chron- 
icle less still. Cobbett, reasonably enough, 
believed himself possessed of a mine of 
wealth. He added field to field at Botley, 
paying with money borrowed from his pa- 
permaker, Swann, of Wolvercot, to whom 
he gave bills. The profits of the journal, 
which some years later he actually esti- 
mated at I0,000/. a year, were, though not 
equal to that sum, very great. But the 
love of publishing, which is as ruinous as 
a love of building, had bitten him. He 
commenced the “ Parliamentary Reports,” 
now designated after Cobbett’s printer, 
Hansard, who bought the property of Cob- 
bett. To Cobbett belongs the praise of 
having instituted the first regular reports 
of debates. But he derived no pecuniary 
profit from his patriotic enterprise. An- 
other ambitious and bulky work on which 
he engaged was his “ Parliamentary His- 
tory.” A third was the great collection of 
“ State Trials.” Of the last he had been 
induced to appoint a learned barrister, 
Thomas B. Howell, editor. His expres- 
sions of indignation at Howell’s views, as 
at the views of “all your authors,” of the 
proper remuneration for brain-work, show 
that he had forgotten very completely his 
own anger at the Philadelphia bookseller 
Bradford’s mode of reckoning relations 
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and profits as between writer and pub- 
lisher. ‘“ Authors,” he says, “think that 
every book that is printed is so much 
money coined.” Cobbett could not have 
described more exactly his own mode of 
keeping publishing accounts. He reck- 
oned income and not outgoings. In fact, 
the sale neither of the “ State Trials,” nor 
of the “ Parliamentary History,” nor of the 
* Debates,” nor of a work soon .dropped, 
called “ The Spirit of the Public Journals,” 
covered the expenses. The Register 
staggered under a dead weight of paper 
and printer’s ink; but Swann made ad- 
vances, and Cobbett gaily bought farm 
after farm, as if he were fast growing into 
a millionaire. 

It is the story, in a humbler edition, of 
Scott and the Ballantynes and Constable 
over again, with the intolerable load of 
unsalable historical quartos, and the fields 
added to fields, which the “ Waverley Nov- 
els” strove so gallantly to sustain. Cob- 
bett half suspected’ his own prudence. In 
a letter to Wright in 1805, he warns Wright 
against “speaking or hinting, in the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Cobbett, anything relative to 
my pecuniary concerns, or concerns in 
trade, of any sort or kind. She has her 
own ideas about such matters, which can- 
not be altered. She knows I have lost so 
much by printing that she is fearful of ev- 
erything of the kind.” The good, orderly, 
honest-minded wife, who had kept so faith- 
fully Cobbett’s savings from his sergeant’s 
salary, Cobbett’s conscience told him, 
could not be made a confidante of a busi- 
ness about which Cobbett writes on another 
occasion to Wright: “ Only think of hav- 
ing another person invested with a right 
to make us account —us whose accounts 
the devil himself would never unravel. 
No, no; you and I were never made to 
have our accounts examined by anybody 
but ourselves.” Subsequently it appeared 
that he had not looked at his balance for 
six years. Yet nothing could be more 
beautifully prudent than his advice to oth- 
ers. “You should economize,” he tells 
Wright, “as much as possible. A horse, 
a cow, a house, is soon gone in even tri- 
fling things, which we give in to from mere 
want of strength, and not from our love of 
the things themselves.” Wright was not 
likely to take advice his counsellor never 
tried. The collapse came as soon as Cob- 
bett was in Newgate. On the accounts, 


such as they were, being made up, it ap- 
peared that Wright owed 6,500/. to Cob- 
bett; but not a penny of that debt was 
forthcoming to pay the thousands which 
Cobbett owed on accommodation bills to 
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Swann. The debt to Swann was settled 
by an advance Burdett made of 3,000/., 
which was never repaid. Other friends 
defrayed Cobbett’s fine of 1,000/., and 
Hansard took over the “ Parliamentary 
History,” the “ Debates,” and the “State 
Trials.” 

The man’s nature must have been mag- 
nificently buoyant. There is no sign that 
he suffered any real affliction at the col- 
lapse of what had seemed to him bound- 
less wealth. The Register fell into a 
temporary eclipse, but its proprietor’s vir- 
tual insolvency had nothing to do with 
that. The cause we believe to have been 
that Cobbett writing Registers in New- 
gate lost temporarily his intuitive sympa- 
thy with the emotions and passions of the 
market-place. Mr. Smith says: “ As time 
wore on, it was seen that the silence of 
defeat was on the side of Mr. Cobbett’s 
foes. The press ignored him. ... Not 
for several years after this date was there 
much desire shown on the part of a min- 
isterial writer to attract the glance of this 
rampant lion.” * That is a complimentary 
way of saying that for the time Cobbett 
had ceased to be a dangerous adversary. 
Cobbett himself, we believe, put this con- 
struction upon the silence of his contem- 
poraries. He speaks in his letter of Jan- 
uary I, 1817, to “old George Rose,” as if 
there were a conspiracy to suppress him 
by an absence of criticism. ‘“ The press 
of corruption,” he complains, “as if it 
acted under one common command, ab- 
stained from even alluding to me or my 
writings for more than six years.” It was 
all very well to write his series of articles 
on “ Paper against Gold,” and glory that 
he had crushed the government. This, he 
writes, “at the end of thirteen years I 
hold up to the noses of the insolent foes 
who then exulted over me, and tell them, 
‘This is what you got by my having been 
sentenced to Newgate; this was the prod- 
uce of that deed by which it was hoped 
and believed that I was pressed down 
never to be able to stir again.’” The 
Castlereaghs and the Sidmouths were 
aggravatingly indifferent to what Cobbett 
describes as “this new epoch in the prog- 
ress of my mind.” Articles on the flog- 
ging of militiamen terrified them; they 
bore placidly a reproach, in which their 
enemy coupled them with Malthus and 
Ricardo, of being bad political economists. 

Though the fascinations of the currency 
question —a very momentous question, it 
must be acknowledged, in the years which 
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preceded and followed Waterloo — never 
released their hold upon Cobbett’s fancy, 
he resumed, with his restoration to li 

erty, less recondite enquiries. Personally 
he may, as he boasted, have preserved his 
equanimity during his two years of gaol; 
but at their close his pen ran riot. The 
name of Cobbett became a name of terror 
and loathing to whole orders of men. He 
had already attacked tithes. He now 
never mentioned a clergyman without an 
insulting epithet. He taunted the profes- 
sion continually with not supplying more 
Spiritual arguments than the attorney-gen- 
eral’s specific of the pillory against Paine’s 
“ Age of Reason.” The landholders feared 
the. man whom Lord Sidmouth and Mr. 
Perceval feared. The farmers instinc- 
tively recoiled from the avowed champion 
of the rights of their laborers. Farm 
laborers could not, except here and there, 
read the Register, and, could they have 
read, would not have understood it. But 
a new class began to study it. The weav- 
ers and mill hands and small tradesmen 
looked to the Register as their educator. 
In November 1816 Cobbett published a 
number at twopence. Lord Cochrane, his 
constant political confederate, had sug- 
gested the experiment. ‘General Ludd” 
and “Captain Swing” were both in the 
field. Mills, frames, and ricks were alike 
being burned. Cobbett might, Cochrane 
thought, turn a warning to work-people 
against futile crime to the purpose of lash- 
ing the country to a sense of the necessity 
of representative reform. No. 18 of the 
Register, addressed to “‘ The Journeymen 
and Laborers of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland,” is certainly a model of 
political and argumentative invective. The 
sarcasm hisses, but the surface remains 
smooth and cool. The subsequent letter 
addressed to the Luddites is an admirably 
plain demonstration of what was not so 
self-evident in those days as in these. Its 
object was to demonstrate the benefit of 
machinery to the whole community. The 
argument grows as regularly tier by tier as 
the story of “ The House that Jack built.” 
In Cobbett’s reasonings links are never 
left to be understood. He prided himself 
on an invincible love of making things in- 
telligible, and he gives his readers all the 
premisses, from which they may see for 
themselves that the conclusion follows. 
Political economy and logic are barbed 
with mockery and gibes at the remedies 
sinecurists and borough-mongers propose 
for the relief of the prevalent destitution. 
Charity subscriptions have been set on 
foot, and eleemosynary soup is being given. 
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What ! [he exclaims] are you to come crawl- 
ing, like sneaking curs, to lick up alms to the 
amount of forty or fifty thousand pounds round 
the brim of a soup-kettle, while you are taxed, 
with the rest of us, to the amount of 175,000/. 
in order to give relief to French and Dutch 
emigrants, and to the poor clergy of the Church 
of England? I trust that my countrymen have 
yet English blood enough left in their veins to 
make them reject such alms with scorn and 
indignation. 


But he prays them not to let their scorn 
and indignation exceed the bounds of law. 
This warning he inculcates in the name of 
the vengeance he wishes them to enjoy 
upon the “hirelings ” who oppress them. 
These are not “the landlord, the farmer, 
the tradesman, the merchant,” classes 
equally burdened with themselves. They 
are the men who “live upon the taxes,” 
for whose benefit the State takes ro/. out 
of every 18/7. of wages. He entreats the 
workmen to bide their time, though they 
be mocked at as “lower orders,” “swin- 
ish multitude,” “ mob,” “ rabble,” “ popu- 
lation.” He tells them that, if they let 
themselves be goaded into physical vio- 
lence, they will be favoring “the cause of 
corruption, which is never so much de- 
lighted as at the sight of troops acting 
against the people.” 

The circulation of the cheap edition of 
the Register —“two penny trash,” as 
Cobbett was content it shou!d be styled 
— leaped to forty-four thousand. In his 
“Last Hundred Days of English Free- 
dom” he declares that “of the number 
which was published after the issuing of 
Lord Sidmouth’s circular of March, 1817, 
against seditious pamphlets, twenty thou- 
sand copies were sold in London on one 
day. He gave a general license to any 
one who wished to republish No. 18, and 
“ within two months,” he states, “ more than 
two hundred thousand copies of this num- 
ber were printed and sold.” Had the 
Newspaper Stamp Act applied to such a 
reissue, the circulation broadcast of this 
“twopenny trash” would have been im- 
possible. But it did not come within the 
class of periodicals. Cobbett became a 
power in the State. He had engaged in 
a single-handed combat with the govern- 
ment, and he beat it. At first the word 
went forth from the Home Office to “ write 
him down.” But “anti-Cobbett” tracts 
were all of no avail. It was Cobbett’s 
boast that Lord Sidmouth’s suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act was, “though 
he did not actually name it, aimed directly 
at the Political Register. Cobbett had 
a habit of appropriating attacks. But 
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here he was probably justified. Yet, if 
the government feared the Register as a 
propagator of open sedition, it was a 
blunder. There is truth in the interesting 
extract Mr. Edward Smith cites from 
Samuel Bamford’s “ Passages in the Life 
of a Radical,” in which Bamford declares 
that, with the growth of the authority of 
Cobbett’s writings, “riots soon became 
scarce.” “Instead of riots and destruc- 
tion of property, Hampden clubs were now 
established in many of our large towns 
and the villages and districts around them. 
Cobbett’s books were printed in a cheap 
form; the laborers read them, and thence- 
forward became deliberate and systematic 
in their proceedings.” Cobbett gave long- 
smothered wrath a vent. Men assembled 
to read the new gospel instead of break- 
ing frames. A government, however, like 
that led by Sidmouth and Castlereagh and 
Eldon, might easily be more panic-struck 
at the ground-swell of such an agitation 
as the twopenny egister was exciting 
than even at the Sasaineed ricks and mills. 
Agrarian and anti-machinery riots might be 
dealt with by yeomanry and Hanoverians ; 
a demand by weavers for Parliamentary 
reform had all the terrors of the unknown. 
Whether the weavers themselves gener- 
ally understood Cobbett’s arguments may 
be a different question; but they were 
starving, and Cobbett told them their pov- 
erty came of pensions and paper money. 
The wrath and consternation of their rul- 
ers were proof to them that there was 
reason in what he said. His prayers to 
his new disciples to curse their oppres- 
sors, but not throw stones, indicated, in 
the judgment of Southey and of Downing 
Street, some deep plot to which more 
material weapons would not be wanting. 
Cobbett was to be suppressed, and it 
may be fairly suspected that, had he been 
imprisoned under the powers given by the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, the advice 
of Southey would have been followed. 
Southey’s recommendation, in a memoran- 
dum he addressed at this time to Lord 
Liverpool, was that Cobbett, Hone, and 
the editors of the Examiner should be 
subjected to such good discipline, or even 
transportation, as would “prevent them 
from carrying on their journals.” While 
the act was still in incubation, Cobbett did 
his worst. The country was ina miserable 
condition, and he probed every sore. If 


alleviations were proposed, he jeered at 
them ; they were not the one thing needed ; 
they were not reform of Parliament. The 
Rt. Hon. George Rose established sav- 
ings-banks, the greatest boon the working- 
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classes have ever had conferred upon 
them. Cobbett poured the burning lava 
of his ridicule upon the scheme of phi- 
lanthropy. Rose had patronized friendly 
societies once; but the members met to 
hear the Register read. By his new plan 
the pennies of the few poor who were not 
paupers might be got together to lend to 
the government “ while their persons were 
kept asunder.” If the salaries of Rose 
himself and one of his sons, not counting 
the payments to another son, an ambassa- 
dor, were capitalized, the amount would 
make a round 300,000/. of principal. ‘This 
at compound interest, “if it had remained 
among the people, might have formed a 
very nice savings-bank.” To recommend 
savings-banks to a nation in wiich “it is 
notorious that hundreds of thousands of 
families do not know, when they rise, 
where they are to find a meal during the 
day,” is, next only to the old company for 
making deal boards out of sawdust, “ the 
most ridiculous project that ever entered 
into the mind of man.” 

The moral of all Cobbett wrote at this 
the very zenith of his career was that the 
country was being stifled by placemen in 
Parliament, and that radical representative 
reform alone could save it. “ Petition, 
peaceable petition,” was his constant cry. 
He desired to hear that a million of names 
at least had been signed to such petitions. 
“That would be two-thirds of the able 
male population of Great Britain, exclud- 
ing those who live on taxes.” Petitioning 
could hardly be called rioting, and the con- 
tinual injunction he laid upon his friends 
was to be “peaceable.” If his reasoning 
were false, the remedy was obvious. There 
were “twenty thousand parsons, four or 
five thousand lawyers, the two Universi- 
ties, the two Houses of Parliament, many 
thousands of magistrates, many hundreds 
of writers for pay.” Surely it must be 
easy for these myriads, “with all their 
learning and all their weight, to counteract 
the effect of one poor twopenny pamphlet.” 
Ministers had on their side “the greater 
part of the London press,” mercenaries 
who “threw their poison from behind a 
curtain.” Yet with all their power the 
whole legion of friends of authority could 
not stand up in fair fight against the man 
who was not ashamed to sign what he 
wrote. “It was a combat of argument, 
and they have taken shelter under the 
shield of physical force.” Lord Sidmouth, 
Cobbett knew, would have preferred to 
lock him up once more in Newgate as a 
libeller ; “but the pamphlets ” — meaning 
the Register — “had,” Lord Sidmouth 
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avowed in Parliament, “been submitted to 
the law officers, and they were found to be 
written with so much dexterity that he was 
sorry to say hitherto the law officers could 
find in them nothing to prosecute.” Con- 
sequently a new statute must be passed. 


Whereas one William Cobbett, an old 
offender in the same way, has been, by the 
means of a certain weekly trash publication, 
endeavoring to throw down the Corinthian 
pillar of corruption, and at the same time to 
preserve the peace and restore the happiness 
of the United Kingdom; and whereas these 
efforts tend directly to do great and lasting 
injury to all those who directly or indirectly 
live and fatten upon the profits of bribery, 
corruption, perjury, and public robbery; ... 
and whereas no one has been found to answer 
the writings of the said William, notwithstand- 
ing corruption pervades nineteen-twentieths 
of all the reviews, magazines, and newspapers 
in the kingdom ; and whereas it is expedient 
to prevent the said William Cobbett from 
proceeding in the said dangerous courses: Be 
it therefore enacted that the said William shall 
write and publish no more, and that he shall 
neither talk, nor think, nor dream, without the 
express permission of the proprietors of the 
Courier and Zimes, or of their supporters and 
abettors.* 


In other words, according to Cobbett’s 
egotistical but not unfair inference, Lord 
Liverpool’s government suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act to catch a criminal 
who was so perverse as to refuse to com- 
mit a crime. But Cobbett would not be 
caught. His farewell of April 5, 1817, to 
his countrymen is a masterly apology for 
what even some of his admirers, like 
Wooler, “the Black Dwarf,” denounced 
as a desertion. He urged that, if he 
stayed in England, he would have, as 
Brougham said, to write with “a halter 
about his neck.” He could not write ex- 
cept as his love for England and English 
rights inspired him. Yet write he must. 
“ Any sort of trial” he would have stayed 
to face. “Against the absolute power of 
imprisonment, without even a hearing, for 
time unlimited, without the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, against such a power it would 
have been worse than madness to attempt 
to strive.” So he departed for a land 
where he might write for Englishmen, and 
write freely. He pledged himself that he 
“ would never become a subject ora citi- 
zen in any other State, and would always 
be a foreigner in every country but En- 
gland.” Very superfluously he added: 
“ Any foible that may belong to the En- 
glish character I shall always willingly 


* Political Register, March, 1817. 
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allow to belong to my own.” Mr. Edward 
Smith accepts Cobbett’s account of the 
matter, and esteems the flight to America 
“one of the cleverest and most spirited 
acts of his life.” Mr. Smith declares “the 
decision of character, the singleness of 
purpose, and confidence in his own re- 
sources displayed on this occasion” to 
have been “almost unexampled.” We 
think there is more plausibility in the con- 
temporary view, which was held even by 
Cobbett’s brother reformers or “ Reform- 
ists,” to adopt their own hideous name for 
themselves. The flight to America was a 
flight, and not a flank movement. It is a 
cruel ordeal for a crusader of politics to 
know that the attorney-general is leaning 
over him as he writes, and meditating 
whether to give him more rope, or to tap 
him on the shoulder and bid him walk to 
the nearest gaol. Cobbett, brave enough 
before an open enemy, was not well fitted 
to bear this supreme test of moral courage 
or insensibility. He had not endured with 
equanimity the suspense of the interval 
between the conviction and the sentence 
of 1810. Doubtless he caressed the belief 
that the Hones, and the Woolers, and the 
Hunts might risk being silenced without 
excessive harm to the country. Perhaps 
their risk was not in truth equally great 
with his. A certain Mr. White, of the Z7- 
dependent Whig, had reproached Cobbett 
for abandoning his post in the army of 
reform. Cobbett retorted: “ Brave man, 
Mr. White, to remain at his post! It is 
the mastiff and not the mouse that secre- 
taries of state wish to muzzle.” Never- 
theless, Cobbett’s own apologies for his 
emigration leave the impression that, after 
all, it was a weakness to be condoned 
rather than a magnanimous act to be pane- 
gyrized. 

Reasonable doubt may be entertained 
whether the government would in fact 
have gone to the extremity of imprisoning 
Cobbett without trial. They did not use 
the power against his fellow-agitators, 
though that, Cobbett would perhaps have 
argued, only confirmed his boast that the 
Suspension Act had him and only him for 
its object. In any case, his menaces de- 
spatched by every mail from Long Island, 
where he had settled himself, no longer 
disturbed very greatly either friend or foe 
in England. Somehow or other the darts 
which sped so lustily from New York 
seemed to fall short of the hearts of his 
old disciples in cottages and workshops. 
Within a few months of his departure En- 
gland was once more enjoying a fair meas- 
ure of material prosperity. To Cobbett’s 
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foreboding eyes the prospect remained 
black and gloomy ; but farm laborers and 
mechanics were content to feel that they 
were no longer starving, and petty farmers 
that they were not becoming bankrupt. 
The interval of Cobbett’s expatriation was 
not propitious for agitation which had its 
chiet seat at present in the stomach. The 
mere mechanical fact of absence was more 
influential still in relaxing Cobbett’s hold 
upon the English people. He was em- 
phatically a journalist, who wrote on the 
events of a day for reading in the day. 
English hearts could thrill but dully to the 
two-months-old echoes of indignation at 
incidents they had half forgotten. Cob- 
bett felt this, though he did not confess it. 
He waited only for a fitting juncture to 
return. At length he believed that an- 
other crisis of commercial depression and 
discontent with the material conditions of 
existence was at hand, and, like a stormy 
petrel, he reappeared. 

Parliament was contemplating the re- 
sumption of cash payments by the Bank 
of England. Cobbett hated paper money. 
But men had for years been keeping their 
accounts in depreciated paper. He argued 
that a sudden return to cash payments 
would jar the whole of the commercial 
relations of the country. This collapse he 
looked forward to as his opportunity for 
urging on Parliamentary reform, just as 
at different times he would express a hope 
that the price of a quartern loaf was soon 
about to be half a crown. His gloomy 
anticipations or hopes of such an auxiliary 
as a series of commercial crises in his 
reform crusade were disappointed; but 
he found what might seem a more direct 
occasion already made for him. The Pe- 
terloo massacre was in August 1819. The 
meeting of which it was the catastrophe 
itself marked the resurrection of the re- 
form agitation. What had been a move- 
ment of the small Radical party was 
converted by the savagery of the yeomanry 
into an awakening of all the elements of 
Liberalism in the land. A natural pre- 
sumption would be that, in this high tide 
of popular feeling, Cobbett, if he had been 
powerful before his flight to New York, 
was likely © become supreme. On the 
contrary, reform, in growing into a na- 
tional movement, had glided beyond Radi- 
cal control. 

Mr. Edward Smith dimly discerns this 
phenomenon; but he does not perceive its 
real cause. He attributes to a particular 
folly in which his hero happened to in- 
dulge a result which must have happened 
in any case. Cobbett certainly cannot be 
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exonerated from the charge of having made 
Radicalism a little ridiculous. Usually he 
kept sentiment well in hand; but his in- 
stinct was somewhat dulled by American 
associations. He had beenconverted from 
a specially scornful opponent into an en- 
thusiastic worshipper of the political and 
economical doctrines of the author of the 
“Rights of Man.” Thinking Paine’s 
bones insufficiently honored by burial “in 
a little hole under the grass and weeds of 
an obscure farm” in Long Island, he dug 
them up and managed with some difficuity 
to pass them through the Liverpool cus- 
tom-house. It was,as Mr. Smith sees, a 
peculiarly silly freak. “Mr. Cobbett 
ought to have known his countrymen well 
enough to remember that relics of this 
sort are thrown away upon them.” We 
cannot even agree with Mr. Smith that the 
mistake was only in outstripping public 
sentiment. “That the bones will be 
wanted some day may be safely predicted, 
knowing what we do of the whirligig of 
time.” With all respect to time and its 
whirligig, and the many capitals Mr. Smith 
expends upon them, we should not recom- 
mend Paine’s poor bones as a profitable 
investment to curiosity-hunters. They 
made a very cumbersome part of Cobbett’s 
political luggage. At once the cry of athe- 
ist was raised against him by the clergy. 
Nevertheless, the incident, though it con- 
firmed Cobbett’s foes in their aversion, 
scarcely affected, as Mr. Smith seems to 
think, his influence with his faithful Radi- 
cals. His return, even with Paine’s 
coffin among his baggage, was the signal 
for an outburst of enthusiasm which terri- 
fied authority. The Lancashire magis- 
trates imprisoned for ten weeks a bellman, 
John Hayes, for proclaiming at Bolton that 
Cobbett was come back. The borough- 
reeves of Manchester brought cannon into 
the town when his approaching arrival was 
announced. He was clearly still the liter- 
ary chief of English Radicalism. If his 
power had waned, the cause was not in the 
evil scent of Paine’s poor bones, but in the 
waning of Radicalism itself. Reform had 
other champions now than Cobbett, and 
Hone, and Wooler, and the Hunts. Rad- 
icalism and Cobbett lost their sharpest 
weapon when representative reform was 
adopted as the cornerstone of the reason- 
able and temperate creed of the historical 
Whig party. This supplanting by the 
Whigs was a crime which Cobbett never 
forgave. From the opening of this the 
last chapter but one of his political career, 
and thence to the end, his attacks upon 
the fortresses of corruption and misgov- 
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ernment were blunted by sudden facings 
about to charge into the ranks of his unac- 
ceptable fellow-combatants. The cause of 
reform grew and prospered; but Cob- 
bett’s power did not grow with its growth. 
When it triumphed he was carried on into 
the captured citadel by the impetus of the 
assault; but it was not his flag which 
waved above the ramparts. 

The year or two which followed Cob- 
bett’s return from Long Island were, by 
Mr. Edward Smith’s admission, a clouded 
spot in his career. Mr. Smith acknowl- 
edges that he was “ in disgrace over Paine, 
and Burdett, and Wright.” He had never 
repaid Burdett the 3,o00/. lent to settle 
Swann’s claim. That trivial circumstance 
did not prevent him from accusing Sir 
Francis of lukewarmness in the cause of 
reform. It was very praiseworthy, no 
doubt, not to let private obligations stand 
in the way of a public duty ; but Burdett’s 
many friends and Cobbett’s more enemies 
raised an outcry of ingratitude. Then his 
old manager, Wright, had made bad blood 
between “ Orator” Hunt ana Cobbett, who 
were now close allies. Cobbett had 
warned him ten years before against rela- 
tions with Hunt, as “a sad fellow, who goes 
riding about the country with the wife of 
another man, having deserted his own.” 
This confidence Wright divulged. Cob- 
bett, who already attributed to Wright’s 
dishonest indolence the wreck of his for- 
tunes, retaliated on what he thought an 
act of treachery by styling him “a rogue 
unparalleled in the annals of infamy.” 
For this outburst Cobbett, that is to say, a 
friend for him, had to pay 1,000/. damages. 
He could not himself have raised the 
money. The Register can scarcely have 
been as remunerative as in the days before 
1810. In a controversy he held with 
Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, who had 
alleged that at one period, before Cobbett 
left England, the sale,of the Register had 
fallen to seven hundred and fifty, he seems 
himself not to put the number of weekly 
copies higher than sixteen hundred, and 
the yearly profits than 1,500/. He de- 
clares, indeed, in a previous letter from 
Long Island, that he enjoyed, at the time 
he sailed for the States, “a current income 
from his writings of more than 10,000/.,” 
besides “copyrights which apparently 
were worth an immense sum.” In the 
same paragraph, however, he appears to 
reckon his Botley property as worth more 
than double the mortgages of 17,000/. 
upon it. If the 10,000/. a year from the 
Register were not more substantial than 
the value of the copyrights and the farm, 
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we must make great deductions from Cob- 
bett’s estimate of the net profits from his 
newspaper. In anycase, he succumbed to 
his embarrassments soon after his return 
from America. He gave up Botley and 
passed through the Bankruptcy Court. 
When that ordeal had been surmounted, 
the family, in its Brompton lodgings, 
found itself, according to Cobbett, with 
“only three shillings in the whole world.” 
That mattered little to him with his unfail- 
ing spirits and courage. Looking back 
over seventy years of life, he once said: 
“T have le the happiest life of any man 
that I have ever known.” He adds: 
“ Never did I know a single moment when 
I was cast down, never one moment when 
I dreaded the future.” 

A garden at rural Kensington for the 
moment replaced Botley. If he could not 
plant acacia woods, he could raise seed- 
lings for friends like Lord Folkestone to 
plant. He could at Kensington, as at 
Botley, inculcate the virtues of maize and 
the vices of potatoes. In course of time 
he took to seed-farming on a large scale at 
Barn Elm, and later still at Normandy 
Farm. This period, too, was that when 
the “ Rural Rides ” were ridden and writ- 
ten. That narrow circumstances could 
not subdue him is apparent in every line 
of that delightful volume. It is a reprint 
of articles from the Register, describing 
expeditions, chiefly in the south of En- 
gland, between the years 1821 and 1832, 
undertaken for the purpose of inquiring 
into the condition of the peasantry and the 
farming interest. Cobbett, as he rides 
through England, is genuinely happy. 
For him, however, as a politician, the ear- 
lier of these years were years of abortive, 
however noisy, agitation. He boiled over 
with indignation; but his indignation pro- 
voked only an unreal popular echo. He 
worried the topic of paper and cash pay- 
ments, and, if anybody, from a “loanmon- 
gering” Baring to an Attwood, “a Brum- 
magem banker,” discoursed on the subject 
against the government, he accused the 
speaker or writer of stealing his ideas. If 
Peel’s bill for resumption should be car- 
ried “ without a reduction of the interest 
of the debt,” he offered to give himself up 
to be “ broiled alive.” The repeated allu- 
sions subsequently in the Register to the 
“ Feast of the Gridiron ” reminded men of 
the falsification of his prediction, and his 
determination to put a good face upon it. 
He wrote, in the cause of Catholic eman- 
cipation, his “ History of the Reformation.” 
The successive numbers, as they appeared, 
gained a circulation of forty thousand. 
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But the book injured his clients as much 
as all Eldon’s bigotry and Wetherell’s 
vituperations benefited them. “The 
fanatics,” writes Mr. Smith, “did not like 
it,and they don’t like it now.” Persons 
may dislike it without being fanatics. No 
one, we should have supposed, with any 
self-respect, could read the work without a 
certain shame for the assumption by scur- 
rility of the disguise of liberality. 

Others of his failures were his attempts 
to be returned for Coventry and Preston. 
More than twenty years previously he had 
written to Wright: * “I am of opinion 
that I am of most weight as a spectator 
and comment-maker. We cannot all act 
and write too with so much advantage.” 
If he were now eager for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, his change of view may, as Mr. 
Smith intimates, have been aol due toa 
feeling that, in such a position, no suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act could muz- 
zle him. But we should attribute it at 
least equally to a sense that Parliamentary 
chiefs were taking out of his hands the 
management of representative reform. 
Mr. Smith is of opinion f that “much of 
Mr. Cobbett’s influence had been imper- 
illed by his last American trip and some of 
its consequences.” But he adds: “ His 
espousal of the cause of Queen Caroline 
appears to have completely restored him 
to his place in the popular mind.” Were 
the mere number of readers a test of a 
writer’s authority, the success of Cobbett’s 
partisanship in the queen’s equivocal cause 
might be accepted as evidence that he had 
retrieved his old position. No doubt, 
scores of thousands admired the sad fus- 
tian of the queen’s letter to the king which 
was Cobbett’s composition. But, in truth, 
that unsavory discussion endangered the 
monarchical system, of which Cobbett held 
himself the most strenuous of champions 
against the republicanism he instinctively 
hated; it added no momentum to the 
downfall of jobbery and corruption at 
which Cobbett aimed his manliest blows. 

One renewal there was of the old hom- 
age of fear paid by authority to the power 
of the Register. Portions of the Register 
were in 1830 republished monthly for two- 
pence, under the title, which Cobbett had 
already made familiar, of 7; ay Trash. 
It was a time of agricultural desperation, 
and Cobbett adopted his ancient tactics. 
His Zwopenny Trash, and he himself 
orally in his habitual peregrinations, 
warned the farm laborers against violence. 


* Vol. ii., p. 66. 
t Ibid., p. 253. 
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In the same breath he threatened minis- 
ters that the laborer must not be expected 
to “lie down and die.” A Sussex laborer, 
named Goodman, who had been sentenced 
to death for arson, earned a reprieve, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith,* by “inculpating 
Cobbett as the wicked instigator of his 
crime.” Mr. Smith is quite right in ridi- 
culing such a charge as that Cobbett told 
the laborers at Battle that 


they was verry much impose upon, and he said 
he would shew them the way to gain their 
rights and liberals, and he said it would be 
verry proper for every man to keep gun in his 
house, espesely young men; and that they 
might prepare themselves in readiness to go 
with him when he called on them, and “ 
would shew them which way to go on; and he 
said that peopel might expect firs their as well 
as others places. 


But we see no sufficient cause to suppose 
that the alleged confession was “a clumsy 
forgery.” It reads to us like a blurred 
reflection of a speech by Cobbett. It was 
a warning to farmers and landowners of 
the fires and armed violence they must 
expect should they continue to starve their 
men. Only the prediction had, in its pas- 
sage through a half-witted brain, translated 
itself into an exhortation to fire guns and 
hayricks. That is a property of predic- 
tions thus delivered, and Cobbett must 
have known it. 

On the other hand, the Whig govern- 
ment blundered sadly in relying on such 
testimony. Very new as it was to power, 
it was naturally timorous of the suspicion 
of abetting Cobbett’s attacks on the pros- 
perous classes. Denman,as attorney-gen- 
eral, indicted him for “a libel, with the 
intent to raise discontent in the minds of 
the laborers in husbandry, and to incite 
them to acts of violence, and to destroy 
corn-stacks, machinery, and other proper- 
ty.” Cobbett, as usual, defended himself, 
and had subpoenaed half the ministry to 
give evidence of the former sympathy of 
its members with his teaching. He was 
able, as Mr. Greville mentions,¢ to pro- 
duce a letter from the lord chancellor him- 
self, requesting leave to use some former 
publications of Cobbett’s, which the chan- 
cellor thought “ would be of great use in 
quieting the laborers.” The request was 
actually made while this prosecution was 
pending ; and it reduced the result of the 
trial to a foregone conclusion. The jury, 
which had for its foreman a strong Co 
bettite, could not agree upon a verdict, and 


* Vol. ii., p. 262. 
t Memoirs, vol. ii., p.158. 
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was discharged amid a scene of popular 
enthusiasm. 

Cobbett, in his defence before the King’s 
Bench, had accused the Whig cabinet of 
resolving to get rid of him by some means 
or other. The ministerial motive was the 
knowledge, he explained, that “if he were 
to get into the House under a reformed 
Parliament, he would speedily obtain a 
cheap government for the country, and, by 
doing away with places and pensions, pre- 
vent the people’s pockets from being 
picked.” Had ministers been moved by 
the reasons Cobbett imputed to them, his 
presence in the House must have quickly 
undeceived them. He was elected for 
Oldham in December, 1832, and signalized 
his introduction to the House by taking 
possession of a seat on the treasury bench. 
Mr. Smith quotes Mr. Greville’s remark * 
that “ some very bad characters have been 
returned,” Faithful, Gronow, Gully, and 
Cobbett being instanced. He forgets to 
add Greville’s qualification, “ though Iam 
glad that Cobbett is in Parliament.” Gre- 
ville had the sense to understand that 
power such as Cobbett possessed, or had 
possessed, if a danger, as probably he hon- 
estly believed, to the country, would be less 
of a danger for the yoking of its owner to 
a seat inthe Commons. The demagogue 
yielded himself as a hostage to Parliament 
for the acts of his following outside. Cob- 
bett in the House was tiresome rather than 
formidable. The Register itself was nec- 
essarily a bar to sympathy between the 
House and one of the “ meekest and most 
inoffensive of men,” as Mr. Smith de- 
scribes the member for Oldham. That 
“fine, tall, hale old fellow” might rise to 
speak “ with a face sparkling with humor, 
and a voice of surprising gentleness.” 
Members could not quite forget that their 
colleague, as likely as not, was meditating 
a statement of his views next week on 
“the hideous bellowings at the back of 
Althorp, and the half female ya, ya, ya, ya, 
ya, of the sucking cubs at the back of 
Peel.” Peel himself betrayed the feeling 
when he promised to attend to Cobbett’s 
observations exactly as to those of “a re- 
spectable member.” Yet even the weekly 
amenities of the Register might have been 
forgiven; Cobbett’s offences outside the 
House might have been condoned, like 
after-dinner gibes of the long vacation, 
had Cobbett added weight to the delibera- 
tions within. But he appeared to the 
House only to twaddle; and he thought 
the House of Commons indulged, as he 


t Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 335. 
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told it in his first speech, in “a great deal 
of vain and unprofitable conversation.” 

When each judged in this way of the 
other, it is not strange that “ Cobbett’s 
short career in Parliament has sometimes 
been stigmatized as a failure.” Cobbett 
had taken with him into the House of 
Commons a special “ mandate ” which he 
had charged himself to fulfil. What were 
the articles contained in it he had told the 
electors of Manchester when he was can- 
vassing for their suffrages before the Re- 
form Bill was passed. His work in the 
House of Commons was to obtain the ab- 
olition of tithes, of sinecures, and of the 
majority of pensions, the reduction of the 
standing army, an equitable readjustment 
of the currency, and a remission of taxa- 
tion. The last result was to be compassed 
by the sale of ecclesiastical and crown es- 
tates, and misapplied corporate property. 
With the proceeds the national debt was 
to be wiped out. But his Parliamentary 
career was, on his own showing, a failure, 
since it accomplished no single point in 
this comprehensive scheme. The solitary 
impress Mr. Smith proves to have been 
left by Cobbett’s election for Oldham on 
Parliamentary history is the dismissal of 
one William Popay from the police force 
for acting the part of an amateur spy. 
William Popay was the scapegoat for a 
bureaucracy still unexpurgated by William 
Cobbett, a Church still endowed with un- 
apostolic wealth, armaments still bloated, 
a currency still left to be adjusted by a 
financial bungler like Peel, a national debt 
still a cancer eating into the prosperity and 
happiness of “ this industrious nation.” 

If it were necessary to characterize Cob- 
bett by a single quality, he might be best 
described as a good hater. The abun- 
dance and variety of his enmities and the 
copiousness of his vocabulary of contempt 
surpass the gift in that direction of his 
illustrious model and exemplar, the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, “the first author after 
Moses I ever read.” Sometimes even 
facit indignatio versus, though we prefer 
the prose. His satire lost no antithetical 
point by not being in heroic metre. He 
had a perilous faculty for embodying his 
wrath in epithets which stuck. While only 
revelling in the intoxication of political 
strife, and as yet unsoured by Newgate 
and “gagging bills,”-he had compunctions. 
He tells Wright: “In the copy last sent 
you there is the phrase ‘o/d G. Rose.’ 
Upon second thoughts it may as well be 
left out. It is perhaps right to cease to 
use that and the like phrases. One puts 





them down under the influence of indig- 
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nant feelings, but they probably do more 
harm than good.” Even at this period 
the second thoughts seldom obtruded them- 
selves. Later on the mocking devil in 
Cobbett had absolutely free course. He 
was never at a loss for an object. A pub- 
lic man for the forty years of Cobbett’s 
active literary career must have been 
harmless indeed to escape without an op- 
probrious epithet from that inexhaustible 
treasury. 

Many brilliant flowers of plain speaking 
might be culled from the American pam- 
phlets. But Cobbett does not find out 
how infinitely villanous is public life till he 
is back in England, and conducting the 
Political Register. Pitt, once the heaven- 
born, descends in time, through various 
gradations of cold and doubting respect, 
into “great, empty, staring, botheration 
Pitt.” “Mr. Pitt’s young friends,” includ- 
ing, of course, Canning, “ would have put 
the Tartuffe to the blush, lads that would 
literally sing you a smutty song to a psalm 
tune.” Perceval, “the little, malignant 
Perceval,” “the favorite of the Church,” is 
a minister who would destroy a Plymouth 
tinman for offering to buy a petty place, 
and connive at “the swapping of offers 
for seats.” Lord Chancellor Eldon is ex- 
quisitely burlesqued as “that plain, frank, 
and sincere old nobleman,” who, on giv- 
ing his assent to what Cobbett terms the 
Dungeon Bill, “nearly shed tears.” The 
courtesies of the Register are sometimes 
retrospective. Edmund Burke is “the 
sycophant” who trafficked his principles 
away for a large pension for several lives. 
A remoter personage yet, “that famous 
judge Holt,” is “a barrister who had the 

aseness, after he had received his fee, to 
desert his client, Mr. Prynne.” Holt’s 
still more famous contemporary Locke is 
“the placeman Locke, who, compared with 
Paine, was, as to subjects of finance, a 
mere babbler.” Sir Francis Burdett is 
figured as “an old, tall, bare-ribbed, and 
broken-down chaise-horse” who will not 
drag the Reform cart a yard unless he feel 
the wheels at his heels. His oratory is 
held up to ridicule; he “labors till he is 
out of breath in the utterance of sentences 
two minutes long, each containing in its 
belly two or three parentheses, and each 
of these two or three little ones one within 
another, as Swift calls it, ‘like a nest of 
pill-boxes.’” Malthus is “the nasty and 
greedy parson,” with “a parson’s bawl” 
and “a muddled parson’s head.” “I 
have,” writes Cobbett to him, “during my 
life detested many men, but never any one 
so much as you.” Mr. Jenkinson is ac- 
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cused in 1819 of stealing and spoiling 
Cobbett’s attacks on the unreality of paper 
money. His conduct reminds Cobbett of 
the “scoundrels who, when they have 
stolen a horse, cut off his tail and ears, 
and knock out an eye.” “Shallow and 
impudent, hole-digging Castlereagh,” “ dull 
and arrogant daddy Grenville,” “ profligate 
Sheridan,” “stupid Lawyer Horner,” are 
all assailed either for not perceiving or not 
acknowledging the perspicacity of Cob- 
bett’s arguments against that “ usurping 
muckworm,” paper currency, or for inter- 
cepting the credit which belongs by right 
to him alone. But of all the mean detrac- 
tors from his merit, “the meanness of 
my Lord Folkestone,” Cobbett’s constant 
champion and friend, “surpasses that of 
all the rest.” The crime was that Cobbett 
had sent to Lord Folkestone, afterwards 
Lord Radnor, a voluminous petition for 
presentation to the House of Commons 
against paper money. Its length precluded 
its presentation, and Cobbett charges his 
friend with appropriating its wisdom in a 
speech of his own without acknowledg- 
ment. “ You were ashamed to own your 
obligations to one of the ‘lower ordets,’ 
but not at all ashamed to pillage him; like 
your broods of uncles, cousins, and de- 
pendants, who, while they are too proud 
to speak to the common laborer, are not 
too proud to eat part of his dinner, under 
the name of offices, sinecures, and pen- 
sions.” 

The only two deserving political econo- 
mists, though Cobbett would have scorned 
the name, are himself and Tom Paine. 
Ricardo’s volume is “a heap of senseless 
Change-Alley jargon, put upon paper and 
bound upinto a book.” Tooke’s “ Theory 
of Prices” is “a conundrum,” “ absurdity 
upon absurdity.” Adam Smith, “if Paine 
had been a canter and a crawler instead of 
a man of sincerity-and spirit, would have 
been laughed off the stage years ago.” 
He hates Adam Smith both as a political 
economist and as a Scotchman. “I will 
be bound,” he writes at another time, “to 
find a couple of Scotch economists who 
shall by their own individual exertions out- 
lie the father of lies himself.” Mackin- 
tosh, the reformer of the criminal law, is 
sneered at as “ Lawyer Mackintosh,” who 
has, like every lawyer, his bill. The whole 
London press is “ corrupt ” and malignant, 
especially the Courier and the “ bloody old 
Times.” The writers are politely desig- 
nated “ wicked old hacks.” Perry of the 
Chronicle, whom he had been forward in 
congratulating in 1810 upon his acquittal 
in a government prosecution, and whom 
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he declared to have “done more good than 
any man of his time,” is in 1817 “the 
basest of all the base tools of corruption.” 
To Cobbett William Wilberforce appears 
a mere writer of “canting pamphlets.” 
Wilberforce had appealed to the inhabit- 
ants of the British empire” to help to 
transmute the wretched Africans into “ the 
condition of free British laborers.” Cob- 
bett’s comment is: “ Empire in your teeth, 
you retailer of bombast!” Cobbett wants 
to know if the appeal for the blacks is ad- 
dressed to the free British laborers to be 
seen at the Kensington gravel-pits “ with 
bits of sack round their shoulders and with 
haybands round their legs,” or to “the 
emaciated, half-dead things who crack 
stones to make roads as level as a die for 
the tax-eaters to rideon.” Frederick Rob- 
inson, afterwards Lord Goderich, whose 
sound common sense while he was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer retrieved British 
finance, is scoffed at as “Mr. Frederick 
Prosperity.” He is more particularly de- 
nounced for claiming the credit for the sit- 
ting Parliament of a reduction of taxation. 
Sir James Graham is “a proud, insolent, 
unprincipled writer,’ on account of his 
pamphlet on corn and currency. The 
pamphlet Cobbett declares to contain a 
proposition for robbing the whole nation, 
if the landowners, “ who have all the legal 
power in their hands, have but the p/uck 
to make use of it.” But Cobbett “has 
taken the Baronet of Netherby down a 

g.” Miss Martineau, for her advocacy 
of the new poor-law, is “ Mother Mar- 
tineau.” The most proverbially honest of 
statesmen is actually “sly Althorp,” “ cun- 
ning Althorp”! With this supreme effort 
of extravagantly perverted indignation the 
forty years’ flood of invective ceases to 
flow. Cobbett sat up in bed to dictate the 
Register which contains the attack on the 
Whig leader June to, 1835. On June 18 
he was dead. 

No chivalrous sensibility ever checked 
his aggressiveness. If person or cause 
could be struck at through a woman, he 
would trample on a woman as on a man. 
Death gave no shelter from his satire. A 
long and venomous attack is devoted to 
the misdeeds both of the second Mrs. 
Coutts, afterwards Duchess of St. Albans, 
in succeeding to the wealth of “late 
Banker Coutts,” and of her dead husband 
in having endowed her with it. He was 
indignant at the national sorrow for the 
murdered Perceval. Ifa man was fallen, 
that, in Cobbett’s eyes, was no reason for 
sparing him if he had not spared Cobbett. 
A story he tells in the “ Farewell to En- 
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gland,” published on the eve of his 
departure for the United States in 1817, 
illustrates his view of what for him was 
fair fighting. A butcher and a west-coun- 
try grazier quarrelled at Barnet fair, and 
the butcher drew his knife. The grazier 
ran off, but returned with a long ash stick. 
With this he gave the butcher a blow on 
the wrist which brought his knife to the 
ground. 


The grazier then fell to work with his stick ; 
the butcher fell down and rolled and kicked ; 
but he seemed only to change his position in 
order to insure to every part of his carcase a 
due share of the penalty of his baseness. 
After the grazier had apparently tired himself, 
he was coming away, when, happening to cast 
his eye upon the knife, he ran back and re- 
newed the basting, exclaiming every now and 
then as he caught his breath, ‘“ Dra thy knife, 
wo’t?” Hecame away a second time, anda 
second time returned, and set upon the caitiff 
again; and this he repeated several times, ex- 
claiming always when he recommenced the 
drubbing, “Dra thy knife, wo’t?” 


Cobbett was perpetually casting his eye 
upon the knife he considered his adversa- 
ries had drawn against him. Prostrate 
though they might be, he was perpetually 
tempted to “ recommence their drubbing.” 
“ We are told,” he says at another time, 
“we are to love our enemies; but there is 
a condition attached to this; they are to 
repent and make atonement first ; for oth- 
erwise this would be the most immoral 
maxim. God says, ‘An eye for an eye;’ 
and this is the rule, the plain unmystical 
rule, that I pursue.” We wonder whether 
our eyes have played us false when we 
read Mr. Smith’s remark * upon the most 
indiscriminately vituperative of English 
politicians: “That Mr. Cobbett was un- 
willing to join in a cry against a public 
character without reason or justice was 
often manifest !” 

Former favors were no bar to present 
attacks. No one had stood by him so 
faithfully as Lord Folkestone. Burdett’s 
example made him a reformer. Burdett 
had saved Cobbett from a load of pecuni- 
ary embarrassment. Yet he assailed both 
Folkestone and Burdett with the utmost 
virulence. His old patron Windham, to 
whom, it must be admitted, he was gener- 
ally faithful, is stamped, on occasion, as 
“the misguided.” The single character 
which, so far as we remember, escaped 
even aside buffet, was that of Cochrane. 
Cochrane’s expulsion from the House of 
Commons for fraud was his protection. 


* Vol. ii., p. 57. 
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Ingratitude, or what bore the semblance of 
ingratitude, to old friends, was taken by 
Cobbett’s friends as evidence of his incor- 
ruptibility; and incorrupt he was. He 
might have agreed to be silent as the con- 
dition of exemption from Newgate ; but he 
would never have sold his pen to authority. 
That in the course of his political career 
he had veered round to opposite sides of 
the compass did not affect his influence. 
His opponents wasted their time in en- 
deavoring to confute him by dwelling .on 
his printed and published inconsistencies. 
He might canonize Paine dead whom liv- 
ing he would have gibbeted. He might, 
in 1795, have eloquently execrated the 
“murderous” French Revolution and the 
“cannibal” atrocities of the Convention 
at Lyons. That was no reason why he 
should not, in 1816, justify the vengeance, 
no greater, he alleged, after all than that 
of Moses, taken by a “cruelly treated and 
starving people” for “a tyranny under 
which it had groaned for ages,” and com- 
pared “with which the bondage of the 
Israelites was light as a feather.” No 
doubt ever crept over him whether possi- 
bly he might not be in error now, since he 
must otherwise have certainly been in 
error before. He was himself apparently 
unconscious for the most part of the 
changes which had been operating in him. 
He would appeal bravely to his part in 
early controversies as wry ot for his new 
theses. As for his followers, they never 
cared to confront the Cobbett of the pres- 
ent with the Cobbett of the past. For 
them each Weekly Register as it appeared 
was a new genesis; it had fulfilled its des- 
tiny if it had slain a reputation. 

Cobbett cared neither for consistency 
between his opinions old and new, nor for 
the consistency of his position at any one 
period of his career with itself. No En- 
eo could be a more genuine lover of 

onest industry. He compassionated from 
his heart the horrible state of degradation 
into which the British laborer had sunk 
during, and for twenty years after, the 
great war. Yet he asserted that “ the En- 
glish system of poor-law,” the system 
under which Coventry with twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants had eight thousand pau- 
pers, was “the best in the world.” He 
mocked at Whitbread’s and Romilly’s 
schemes for “enlightening the people.” 
Modern “ facilities of moving human bod- 
ies from place to place,” which alone have 
begun to rescue the British laborer from 
the condition of a thrall, he, as he rides 
his way on a good horse, holds* to be 

* Rural Rides, p. 360. 
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“ amongst the curses of the country, the 
destroyers of industry, of morals, and, of 
course, of happiness.” He would not 
have his son taught “ outlandish Greek or 
Latin ;” but he detested utilitarianism, and 
invited the nation at large to yearly exhi- 
bitions of rough old English sports at 
Botley. He even defended bull-baiting as 
an innocent mode of procuring cheap beef 
for the poor. Week by week, and year by 
year, he went on thundering against the 
governing classes; but he always insert- 
ed saving clauses in his indictment for old 
descent and the trappings of royalty. 
“Loanmonger Baring,” and “ baronets,” 
like Peel’s father, “ of the spinning jenny,” 
and the “ paper aristocracy ” generally, he 
could not tolerate. He was careful to 
qualify the existing house of Percy as 
** Smithsons (called Percy’s).” The Duke 
of Buckingham is “the new duke.” He 
taunted ministers with having “ sneakingly 
withdrawn the title of ‘King of France’ 
from the king and from his coins.” He 
scoffed at “the lowness, the dirtiness of 
the villany, the vulgarity, the disregard of 
all sense of morality and of honor” among 
republicans. No man was ever prouder 
of having lords among his acquaintances. 
For estates “which had descended from 
ancestor to heir from the Norman Con- 
quest” he professed an admiring respect. 
He denounced “the administration of Mr. 
Pitt,” the more bitterly that it had initiated 
the transfer of immemorial patrimonies to 
“ brokers and jobbers.” 

How much of all this was real and how 
much was acting itis hard to say. Cob- 
bett himself did not know. He had ac- 
quired a habit of posing before the public ; 
but the vocation demands a high color; if 
a sentiment of the proper emphasis did not 
spring up naturally, it had to be forced. 
He made himself the central subject of 
his readers’ interest or curiosity. “1,” he 
always writes to Pitt and Addington. He 
is to be met everywhere riding about the 
country. He is a guest from time to time 
at every farmer’s ordinary. Speaking of 
the farmers of Herefordshire, a district 
which was strange to him, he says in his 
“ Rural Rides :” “If I were to live in the 
county two months, I should be acquaint- 
ed with every man of them.” On the 
county hustings the petty farmer’s son, the 
farm laborer’s grandson, the ex-sergeant, 
dared to oppose a greater power than Pitt, 
“old Rose” himself. When an attorney 
of the Rose party attempts to excite a 
clamor, “I fixed my eye upon him,” writes 
Cobbett, “and, pointing my hand down- 
right, and making a sort of chastising mos 
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tion, said : ‘ Peace, babbling slave !’ which 
produced such terror amongst others that 
I met with no more interruption.” On the 
Westminster hustings he beards as an 
equal the great Whig orator, Sheridan. 
He might be planting an acacia copse at 
Botley. He might cudgel a rival journal- 
ist for maligning him, or be threatened 
with a whip by a political barrister for his 
most laudable refusal of a challenge. In 
every case the whole English public was 
taken into his confidence. He mixed up 
himself and his personality with every so- 
cial problem, with every affair of state. 
No author has left in his works so com- 
plete an autobiography. We are told by 
him in the Register and his earlier publi- 
cations so much about himself that it 
might be supposed no character could have 
been drawn more distinctly. No charac- 
ter, on the contrary, is more bewildering. 
The bluff, plain, English yeoman is contin- 
ually being transformed under our ver 
eyes into ashrewd, wily Yankee. Beneat 
the Radical peep forth indefinite possibili- 
ties of Tory prejudice. 

At any rate, whatever may have been 
the real Cobbett, the actual Cobbett im- 
pressed himself in all his various phases 
very deeply on the shifting scenes of the 
first five-and-thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. His influence had its evil side. 
A popular leader of whose character ran- 
cor, inconsistency, forgetfulness of kind- 
nesses, prejudice, and incapacity for rec- 
ognizing that there may be good motives 
for mischievous acts, are essential constit- 
uents, is not made to bridge over social 
chasms and pacify class feuds. The faint- 
est spark of envy and jealousy Cobbett 
detected in the relations of Englishmen he 
fanned into a flame. Yet anyone who has 
studied the administration of England dur- 
ing the great French war and the period 
which was its sequel will pause before 
condemning the influence of Cobbett, if 
not the man himself, too uncompromis- 
ingly. It was a period of pretences, and 
subterfuges, and hypocrisies. The rulers 
ruling under one title exercised powers 
that title was never meant to cover. The 
Political Register had its birth in a period 
when they who were supposed to repre- 
sent the British people represented either 
Downing Street or a score of borough- 
mongering peers, or a heavy balance at 
their bank. Wages were a species of poor- 
rate, and the poor-rate a form of wages. 
The criminal law was a lottery in which the 
least guilty might draw the penalty of the 
‘most atrocious outrage. Finance was re- 
duced to mere jugglery; and, lastly, Lord 
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Castlereagh was transplanting the princi- 
ples of foreign despotism into English soil. 

Cobbett, though he had blinding preju- 
dices of his own, could penetrate the prej- 
udices and sophisms of others. He chose 
both his weapons and their mark often 
wrongly; but even his perversity com- 
pelled politicians to give account of their 
constitutional faith. When the chancellor 
of the exchequer was still in darkness, he 
saw the grotesque absurdity of borrowing 
to maintain the sinking fund. He saw the 
fallacy of bounties on corn. He saw the 
benefit of leases. He saw that a large 
currency does not make a nation richer 
than a small currency ; that the one virtue 
of a national currency is that it should 
continue to represent equivalent values 
when a debt is contracted and when it has 
to be paid. In his highest flights of ex- 
travagance, as when he railed against 
Protestantism, as though he were not a 
rampant political Protestant himself — 
when he extolled the old poor-law — when 
he raged against potatoes, “ hog potatoes,” 
“the suitable companions of misery and 
filth,” a thing which can be “raked half 
ripe out of the ground with the paws,” 
“and without the = of any utensils, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a stick to rake it from the 
fire, can be conveyed into the stomach in 
the space of an hour” — when he reviled 
all Liberals who scrupled to unroof the 
house before they had got the inmates out 
— his impulse was often right, though he 
had blundered into the wrong path. A 
more temperate politician might not have 
stirred farmers and handicraftsmen to edu- 
cate themselves in politics. Without the 
certain proportion of earthiness in his in- 
tellectual composition there would have 
been slender sympathy between himself 
and the ill-used and uneducated classes 
that he taught to feel their wrongs if not 
their rights as Englishmen. 

The power he had won he believed was 
only a beginning. The echoes his burn- 
ing appeals had woke in deadened souls he 
heard reverberating through the ages. 
“ All the celebrity,” he boasted, “which 
my writings have obtained, they will pre- 
serve long and long after Lords Liverpool, 
and Sidmouth, and Castlereagh are rotten 
and forgotten.” Liverpool, and Sidmouth, 
and Castlereagh may be forgotten; but 
neither are the writings of Cobbett remem- 
bered. The many volumes of the Politi- 
cal Register, “ Sermons” on the rights of 
the poor and the extortion of the clergy, 
parodies of the “ Protestant Reformation,” 
and “ Legacies ” to laborers, and to Peel, 
and to parsons — they did their work, and 
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they are at rest. The student of politics 
must be a student of Cobbett if he would 
know the beginnings out of which existing 
tendencies have been developed. The 
statesman who does not know the Register 
forfeits a master clue to the passions of 
his countrymen. But thousands of En- 
= go through what they suppose to 

e a complete course of English literature, 
without a suspicion that Cobbett should be 
read as well as Burke. We cannot wish 
for Cobbett a place among English clas- 
sics. Violence and virulence are the spirit 
he breathes. He speaks in the accents of 
what was an age of civil war, except that 
the weapons were bitter thoughts instead 
of more innocent swords and muskets. It 
is useless to deplore a fate which was in- 
evitable. Yet itis lamentable that a style 
so piquant, such power of marrying argu- 
ment to declamation, such spontaneous 
transitions from wrath against the oppres- 
sor to pity for the oppressed, with such 
sudden gleams of illustration by biting 
apologue of pots and pans, or tender rem- 
iniscence of “my dear old grandmother” 
and her rushlights, should be mixed up 
inextricably with withering sarcasms upon 
the sins, which awaken no indignation, of 
statesmen whose names evoke no mem- 
ories. Recollections of nature-printed bits 
of English scenery, taken with the dew 
and the sunlight glistening upon them, 
plead for a reprieve from oblivion of one 
book of Cobbett’s, if no other. We part 
in charity with Mr. Edward Smith, if only 
for his unexaggerated admiration of Cob- 
bett’s “country pictures, perfectly lifelike, 
glowing with color and realism.” English 
literature may be searched in vain for such 
another miniature of southern England as 
the “ Rural Rides.” It is a perambulatory 
history of Selborne, with the parish of Sel. 
borne expanded into a dozen counties. 
But the smoke from the monster “ Wen” 
poisons the air even on the breezy Surrey 
downs. In great leafy woods the diarist 
scents, as it were, the carcase of a “ fund- 
lord” beneath the violets. The eye is 
lingering fondly on some sweep of fruitful 
valleys and green hills, when the foot 
stumbles on the brink of a forsaken, deso- 
late mine. Guidebook-makers have always 
quarried in the “ Rural Rides.” Those 
transcripts of scenery never grow obso- 
lete. But the volume itself gathers dust; 
no new edition has appeared for a quarter 
of acentury. Cobbett chose his lot, and 
it is useless now to dream of mending it. 
His Register stung a hundred political 
reputations to death, and his own fame is 
dead of the victory :— 
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Ira modum supra est, leszeque venenum 
Morsibus inspirant, et spicula ceca relinquunt 
Affix venis, animasque in vulnere ponunt. 


SARAH DE BERENGER. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE next morning Sir Samuel’s carriage 
stopped again at the door of the tiny cot- 
tage. A footman got down, went in, and 
soon came back to his master, with “ The 
nurse’s respects, Sir Samuel, and I was to 
say, if you wished to see the young ladies, 
they are up at the vicarage doing their 
lessons.” 

“T should like to see her.” 

“She hopes you'll excuse her, Sir Sam- 
uel; she is making bread, and has her 
hands in the dough.” 

Sir Samuel alighted, with the smallest 
of brown paper parcels in his hand, and 
sought Mrs, Snaith in her little clean back 
kitchen. “I thought, Mrs. Snaith, I need 
not trouble you to go all the way —a mile 
or more—to the post with this. I can 
post it for you.” 

“Oh, sir, it will be no trouble, thank 
you kindly; I have to walk over to the 
shop.” 

“Tf you'll give me pen and ink, I'll 
direct it, then.” He looked about, but 
saw nothing excepting the copper before 
which Mrs. Snaith was standing, with both 
hands plunged into the bread-pan. 

Mrs. Snaith, blushing, said she had no 
pen and ink, but, if he would leave the 
letter, it would go all right. “It’s not 
often I have to write anything,” she con- 
tinued, as if excusing herself; “and my 
little ladies do their copies at Mr. de Be- 
renger’s.” 

He half smiled, perceiving that his de- 
vice for obtaining the direction had for the 
present failed. 

“T'll see that it go all right, sir,” she 
repeated. 

He was too proud to sue for what he 
wanted. 

“So be it, then,” he answered; took a 
letter from the brown paper covering and 
laid it on the clean edge of the copper. 
“ T shall be much obliged to you,” he said, 
as he retired. “ You'll let me pay for the 
stamp, of course?” 

“How simple she is!” he thought. 
“She might just as well have told me my 
poor boy’s address, considering how easy 
it will be for me to find it out at the post- 
office.” 
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But it did not prove so easy. In less 
than a quarter of an hour Mr. Bolton 
passed, with a light cart full of vegetables 
that he had brought from the parsonage, 
and Mrs. Snaith, coming out to him, asked 
him if he would oblige a neighbor by 
getting that letter sent to Mr. John de 
Berenger. 

Mr. Bolton turned the letter over and 
over several times, and looked critically at 
the paper and curiously at Mrs. Snaith. 

“T’ll never breathe a word to any soul, 
if you will, Mr. Bolton, how it was, or who 
it was that got it done for me,” she pleaded. 

Still Mr. Bolton paused and seemed to 
cogitate. 

So she urged him further. “I’ve been 
that annoyed lately about him, that I can’t 
bear myself till I get things explained.” 

“Well, you'll observe,” answered Mr. 
Bolton, answering what he supposed to be 
her thought, but in fact only his own false 
supposition — “ you'll observe that there’s 
no post-office in nature equal to ours for 
sureness; and likewise, if you want a 
letter to be forwarded, you must write shat 
in their foreign words; also you should 
never put ‘ esquire’ on a letter that’s to go 
abroad — they’re apt to mistake the word 
fora man’s name. And you’ve always got 
to prepay a foreign letter.” 

Mrs. Snaith produced a shilling, and to 
her surprise received only sixpence change, 
but she was too polite to make any remark ; 
and, having given Mr. Bolton the letter, 
hastened to escape from a subject almost 
sure to lead to questioning. 

“ And how is your good lady, Mr. Bolton? 
I saw her on Saturday in the shop, looking 
as fresh as a rose.” 

“Fresh she is!” answered Mr. Bolton 
with enthusiasm. He had lately married 
a wife many years younger than himself. 
“Fresh she is, and always pleased. What 
her father said hascometrue. ‘ Cornelius,’ 
says the old gentleman (he’s in the shoe 
line), ‘ Cornelius, you'll find her a rare one 
to make F pe laugh ; her cheerful temper 
is as good as a daily blow out.’” 

Mrs. Snaith, considering this a vulgar 
compliment, instinctively drew herself up ; 
but the proud hohend was spared any 
observation of her silent disapproval, for 
at that instant the horse, perhaps thinking 
he had waited long enough in the sun, 
suddenly started down the road at a good 
pace, and Mr. Bolton, after calling to him 
in vain to stop, had to runafterhim. Mrs. 
Snaith only remained outside till he was 
seated and had the reins in his hand, then 
went in, glad to have got the letter for- 
warded, but with a lowered opinion of Mr. 
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Bolton, as rather countrified and common, 
considering what a good shop he had, and 
that he kept the post-office. 

Sir Samuel, who was not at all in the 
habit of shopping, went into Mr. Bolton’s 
shop the next day, feigning to want some 
melon-seed, of which he ordered a ridicu- 
lously large quantity, and then asked Mrs. 
Bolton what foreign letters had been posted 
that day, or the day before. 

It appeared that no foreign letters what- 
ever had been posted for more than a 
fortnight. 

Sir Samuel brought himself to say, “I 
have lost my son’s (Mr. John de Berenger’s) 
address; if one directed to him should be 
posted, will you kindly copy the address 
for me?” 

“T will, Sir Samuel,” said young Mrs. 
Bolton ; and when her husband came in, 
she related to him what had passed. 

“ Lost the address, have the old gentle- 
man?” quoth Mr. Bolton, calmly. “ Well, 
now, his gardener won’t put those melon- 
seeds in, I know, but they must be sent. 
Only think of old Sam’s losing the ad- 
dress!” 

“It’s a pity but what he was more care- 
ful,” observed Mrs. Bolton; and so few 
letters passed through her hand, that it 
gave her no trouble to keep this request 
in mind. 

Four days passed. “John’s not in 
England,” thought Sir Samuel, “or I 
should have had an answer before now.” 
Two more days passed. “John’s not in 
France,” thought Sir Samuel. A fort- 
night. “John’s not in Italy, nor in Ger- 
many either.” Six weeks. “John’s not 
in the States—at least, anywhere near 
the seaboard — nor in Canada.” 

Three more months, and a letter from 
Ceylon, in John’s handwriting, was lying 
on his table. It was dated froma small 
place up the country, among the coffee 
plantations ; was a very satisfactory letter 
on the whole, but the father soon saw, both 
by the date and the contents, that his son 
had not yet received the important letter. 
With a certain moderation of compunction 
which, however, satisfied Sir Samuel, he 
expressed his regret that his family, and 
his father in particular, had no better rea- 
son to be proud of him. He hoped to do 
better; had got employment that main- 
tained him, and should write from time to 
time. This was a very hot place — steam- 
ing hot; in fact, he had to have a black 
boy standing beside him while he shaved, 
to wipe the dew that every few minutes 
gathered and clouded the looking-glass. 
The boots he took off at night were cov- 
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ered in the morning with mould. But 
there was plenty of alligator shooting ; he 
and some other fellows had shot two the 
week before. This was on the third page. 
His father went on to the end, which, 
with a description of how the other fel- 
lows who were newly come out “ funked ” 
when they saw a serpent, ended rather 
abruptly, “ Your affectionate son, JOHN DE 
BERENGER.” 

Sir Samuel’s heart was appeased; both 
his pride and his affection soothed them- 
selves over this letter. “The boy has 
not forgotten me; and he means to do 
better. Well, well, he has sown his wild 
oats. He will make me proud of him 
after all. Been in Ceylon six weeks after 
stopping at Heidelberg all the winter. 
Ah!” 

In the mean time Ann Thimbleby ful- 
filled her task of education as well as she 
knew how; she was lucky enough to take 
sufficient interest in it to induce her to 
make experiments, and when one failed 
she tried another. At that time her in- 
quisitive mind was much exercised on the 
subject of etymology, but the pains she 
took to instil some liking for it into the 
minds of her two elder pupils, bore no 
fruit, excepting to make them like playing 
with words, while the little ones became 
familiar with a few uncommon expres- 
sions, which they used glibly in their child- 
ish talk. 

“He’s a greedy, nefarious boy,” said 
Amabel to Sir Samuel, speaking of Dick ; 
“and we’re not friends with him.” 

Sir Samuel had come to see the chil- 
dren; he was seated in a chair on the 
parsonage lawn when she said this, and a 
slight stirring five feet from the ground, in 
the great fir-tree, made him cast up an in- 
quiring glance, and observe Dick looking 
out, shamefaced and red. 

“What has he been about?” asked the 
old man, more to make the fair little creat- 
ure talk than with any interest in Dick’s 
delinquency. 

“Coz gave each of us a sugared al- 
mond,” said Amabel, pouting. “I said, 
‘Dick, you may take a bite of mine,’ and 
he —— Oh, Dick, you zx-principled boy, 
you gobbled it all up — and now,” she con- 
tinued, with deep melancholy, “ I can never 
get it back.” 

Dick felt at that moment as much shame 
as mortals can feel for any delinquency 
whatever, shame being born with us full 

rown, and beginning, as a rule, to wax 
eeble before we have the truest cause to 
feel it. He wondered how it could have 
come to pass that he had done an action 
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so utterly to be despised — wondered 
whether it would be forgotten by the time 
he was grown up —and felt, though he was 
not equal to the expression of such a 
thing, that his future prospects were blast- 
ed, and his young life nipped as by a spring 
blight. How could he ever show his face 
again! 

He moved uneasily on his branch, hid- 
ing himself among the thick greenery, and 
with dreary compunction listened to the 
conversation below, which was very 
friendly and confiding. But could he be- 
lieve his ears? In spite of what had 
unfortunately occurred, the old uncle in 
. very few minutes was actua'ly calling to 

im. 

“Come down, you little scaramouch ; 
come here, I say. Do you see what this 
is?” 

A whole shilling! Not a new one, it 
is true, but good for buying things with. 
Evidently for him! There was a reprieve. 
He descended, blushing with beautiful 
confusion, took it, darted out of the gate 
with it to a cottage below Mrs. Snaith’s, 
and returned, almost able to hold up his 
head, with a goodly quantity of “ bull’s- 
eyes ” screwed up in paper. 

These articles of commerce have almost 
disappeared from any but village shops. 
They are round lumps of sugar, flavored 
with peppermint, and marked across with 
blue and red bands. 

Dick squatted down beside Amabel, 
and opened the screw of paper. Sir Sam- 
uel was just thinking that she was a far 
lovelier child than er father had ever 
been. 

“No,” said the little creature, declining 
this peace-offering, “I don’t like them, 
Dick; when I open my mouf they make 
my tongue feel so cold.” 

She turned away her face — but “ how 
useful itis to have money /” 

* You're cross,” said Dick. “I’m very 
sorry. Do kiss me this once and make it 
u Tid 

“IT don’t want to kiss you,” said Ama- 

| 


“ Do,” pleaded Dick. “Well, if you 
will, 722 give you the other sixpence /” 

There was the sixpence in his hand. 
Amabel looked at it — paused, relented. 
“ If you'll go with me to the shop to spend 
it,” she said, “ I will.” 

Thereupon the two children kissed each 
other, and being now good friends again, 
left the bull’s-eyes on the grass and ran 
off together through the vicarage gate; 
while the giver of the shilling was left to 
amuse himself with little dimpied Delia, 
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who, seated on his knee, answered his 
questions about the seaside, and her 
lessons and Mamsey, as well as she knew 
how. 

A certain tenderness towards the chil- 
dren softened his heart, and made him feel 
younger again. The love of money gave 
way before it to a sufficient degree for the 
decision which he had formed, that they 
should never want for anything. Little 
Delia’s lisping tongue reminded him of 
the infantile talk of his own sons in their 
childhood. He had taken no interest in, 
and made few observations on, other chil- 
dren, therefore, when the behavior of 
Amabel and Delia stirred in him slumber- 
ing recollections of his own nursery, he 
regarded this as a proof of likeness to his 
family, and did not know that such were 
the common ways and wiles, and this was 
the ordinary English of childhood in gen- 
eral. 

“But the motive,” thought Sir Samuel, 
when, having mounted his horse, he went 
slowly along the shady road that led from 
the vicarage past the nurse’s, and past 
two or three other cottages, towards his 
own gate — “the motive. No human be- 
ing acts without a motive, and I cannot 
see the motive, however mistaken, that in- 
duces this woman to deny that these are 
John’s children. Why, they’re as like him 
as they can stare; and I could declare, 
when I see their little ways and hear them 
lisp, that it’s my own boy’s over again.” 
He paused, then went on slowly. “He 
might, to be sure, have threatened her 
that, if she told, he would stop the sup- 

lies — for, of course, he was always in 
imminent danger of being arrested when- 
ever he came to see them; but he sailed 
about the time that she brought them here, 
no doubt by his orders. Well, I must 
wait. It is still just Possible they may not 
be his, after all (pooh! it’s not possible, 
though). However, he will not be long in 
letting me know. And considering that 
I’ve offered to take the whole charge of 
them, and provide for them too, if the 
are Here comes Felix, looking as if 
he had the weight of the world on his 
shoulders. — Well, nephew parson, how 
are you?” 

Felix observed a certain familiar way in 
the greeting, a cordiality that he was not 
accustomed to. Not to be outdone, he 
shook hands with his uncle when the old 
man stopped his horse, and asked where 
he could have been riding during the hot- 
test hours of such a hot day. 

Sir Samuel told him; went a little from 
the subject to remark, in a casual way, that 
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one of the little girls looked pale, and then 
said abruptly, “I suppose I shall have to 
send her to the sea.” 

Now, Felix knew that John de Berenger 
had written to his father. “ Has John ac- 
knowledged them, then?” he exclaimed 
with vehemence. 

Sir Samuel admitted that he had not, 
“ though, putting this thing and that thing 
together, nephew parson,” he continued, 
“T no more doubt the fact than you do.” 

Felix paused ; his conduct certainly ap- 
peared to show that he did not doubt it. 
His aunt Sarah had taught the children to 
call him coz, and he had not forbidden it. 
While he was considering what answer to 
make, Sir Samuel repeated his former ar- 
gument with himself. 

“ But, then, no human being acts with- 
out a motive, Felix.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“What motive can that woman have, 
nephew parson, in declaring that these 
children are none of mine?” 

“TI do not see that a mofive is very far 
to seek,” observed Felix, “if that is what 
you want.” 

“ Nephew parson, that precise thing is 
what I do want.” 

“ She is all-powerful while she receives 
whatever John allows the children, and 
spends it as she pleases.” 

“ True — true.” 

“ She has an excellent situation, and an 
almost independent one. I have a good 
opinion of her. I think it probable she 
does not know the children are anything 
toyou. John may have chosen her through 
an agent; through an agent he may corre- 
spond with her. If you take them up, you 
make her place a sinecure, perhaps in the 
end dismiss her. How natural she should 
be hard to persuade that you have any 
right to them.” 

“ But she knows that John is my son — 
and — and the fact is, she undertook, be- 
fore I had his address, to get a letter sent 
to him.” 

“ She did!” exclaimed Felix. 

Sir Samuel nodded. Mrs. Snaith, in the 
opinion of Felix, forthwith went down; he 
was rather sorry. 

“Now, as you are good at motives,” 
continued the old man, “find me a motive 
for John’s behavior, nephew parson; there 
is that to think of also.” 

“ Very true,” said Felix, and he went on 
slowly. “John’s motive, I should say, is 
transparent enough. It is evident that he 
has no claim, unless these are the children 
of a marriage.” 

Sir Samuel seemed to wince a little here. 
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“The only marriage I ever heard of 
that John wanted to make was one that you 
most violently opposed.” 

“T always shall oppose it,” cried Sir 
Samuel, very red in the face. “I always 
will oppose it, to the last breath I can 
draw. Why — why, the fools had nothing 
to live upon — nothing at all.” 

“No,” said Felix, rather coldly; ‘ and 
yet it may have taken place, and these may 

e the offspring of it.” 

“ A Dissenting minister’s daughter !” 

“Yes. Well,all that supposed, one may 
suppose also that John thinks these chil- 
dren have a better chance of pleasing you, 
if he does not force them on your notice, 
than if he does; but it is quite a work of 
supererogation to make out motives either 
for him or the nurse. The wisest course, 
I should say, is to regard everything as 
absolutely uncertain till next mail day, 
when all wi!l be set at rest.” 

“ Extraordinary !” he thought, when the 
two had parted, and were going different 
ways. “So proud as old Sam is, that he 
should have demeaned himself to commu- 
nicate with his own son, through the favor 
of a servant ! 

“The fools had nothing to live on. Of 
course not. He brought up John to no 
profession, and made him no regular and 
proper allowance; now he smarts for it, 
and perhaps for preventing that marriage 
as well. He might have maintained John 
married, for half what he has cost him sin- 
gle. As far as I know, John never went 
wrong till the quarrel about that poor girl. 

“J have never believed there was any 
instinctive drawing in the heart of a parent 
towards a stranger child. Is it possible 
that I see it here? He will have it so. 
He is determined to believe that these lit- 
tle creatures are his grandchildren. 

“They are no trouble about the place, 
but I feel, and I suppose I shall feel, that 
their probably being something to him 
makes me no better inclined to regard 
them as something to me.” 

Felix spoke with a touch of bitterness. 
Sir Samuel had never so much as asked 
after Amias, the young nephew whose boy- 
ish escapade had deprived him of an ex- 
cellent opening and future provision. Fe- 
lix, being absolutely honest with himself, 
admitted mentally that, if the boy had set- 
tled to the brewery business, it would not 
have hurt his own conscience: people 
must have beer, just as they must have 
money; the abuse of either, or both, is 
their own affair. But now that the youth 
had broken away from his uncle, had given 
such reasons for the rash act, and was tak- 
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ing the consequences, on the whole, well 
and humbly, Felix would have denied him- 
self every comfort in life rather than have 
interfered with his conscience. 

“So you met Uncle Sam?” observed 
Amias that evening. “I am glad I did 
not.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“* Because you say he was cordial, and 
that aggravates me. I don’t like to think 
he is happy and jolly, helping everybody 
to get drunk; and | am not happy be- 
cause ——” 

“* Well?” said Felix, with a smile. 

Amias paused. 

“ You, at least, may wish him well,” said 
Felix; “he has never shown anything but 
kindness to you.” 

“But I hope it will stick in his con- 
science,” observed Amias, “how all the 
judges talk against publicans and public 
houses. Why, I was reading only this 
morning, that in some of the great towns, 
two-thirds of the public houses are brew- 
ers’ property, and that they buy up the 
rubbishing old tenements and let them out 
at a low rent, on condition that all the stuff 
sold in them shall be of their own brew- 
ing. I hate the publicans.” 

“ That’s a fine Christian sentiment. Do 
you think there’s no such thing as intem- 
perance excepting in the case of strong 
drink ; orcan you really think that nobody 
is to blame for the drunkenness that de- 
grades the country excepting the distillers, 
the brewers, and the publicans ?”” 

“Why, what do you think, Felix?” 

“T think they are no worse than other 
people, excepting when they make direct 
efforts to keep up the present state of 
things, after having had the misery of it 
pointed outto them. We are all to blame, 
we and our fathers.” 

“ No worse ?— the publicans no worse ?” 

“ Unless they adulterate.” 

“But they do. We know they put 
aquafortis in. And do you call oils of 
juniper, and cocculus indicus, and photo- 
phosphate of iron proper things to drink ? 
Did you never hear of these drugs? And 
are you not aware that at many public- 
houses you can hardly get such a thing as 
unadulterated beer, and that they put salt 
in it on purpose to make people thirsty ?” 

“ Your voice is a little cracked at pres- 
ent, which makes me think you may be 
rather young just yet to lecture with good 
effect, on this or any other subject.” 

“You are always so abominably calm, 
Felix. Well, anyhow, what I don’t know 
yet about temperance, I shall find in my 
copy of ‘The Publican’s Mixing and Re- 
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ducing Book.’ I shall learn it all by heart, 
with its vile receipts for purifying tainted 
gin, etc. But you have no zeal; you are 
always making game of a fellow.” 

“On the contrary, your enthusiastic de- 
sire to do some good, and your ardent in- 
dignation against evil practices, are the 
qualities I like most in you. What I find 
ridiculous is that you are so positive.” 

“TI certainly do wish that most of the 
breweries and distilleries had accidentally 
got blown up; and I wish most of the 
public houses were forcibly shut up — pro- 
hibited.” 

“But not all?” 

“No, there must be some.” 

“ How the ‘some’ would thrive! Many 
people, however, see great danger in legal 
restraints. That a thing should be dan- 
gerous and wrong, gives it often attraction 
enough; that it should also be forbidden, 
so far as is possible, might give it an extra 
charm.” 

“ But that is not your view?” 

“Perhaps not. Others reason thus. 
The French are a very sober people; 
every man of them may make his own 
wine, any man may sell it anywhere. 
What we should try for, rather than restric- 
tion, is freedom.” 

“ T never thought of that.” 

“ But you should think; and you should 
learn all that can be known on all points 
beforehand. And you must give up whole- 
sale charges and exaggerations. There is 
also a certain thing that you would do well 
to settle forthwith, which is, whether it 
would give you most delight to reclaim two 
or three drunkards, or to make old Sam 
ridiculous in his own neighborhood, and 
to know that everybody blamed him, and 
talked of the feud between you.” 

“Two or three, Felix! You might at 
least allow a fellow two or three dozen. 
Am I to give up riches and independence, 
and perhaps a seat in Parliament, for two 
or three ?” 

“You may be fairly said to have given 
these things up for nothing, for no princi- 
ple whatever — merely for a ridiculous 

oke.” 

“ Well, it was rather hard upon you, old 
man; I know that.” 

“ And it seems to me that you live upon 
the hope that you shall one day justify that 
joke.” 
> So I do.” 

“1 consider that a low motive —any- 
thing but heroic, anything but philan- 
thropic.” 

“Well, I cannot be such a prig as to 
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pretend that I think of nothing but philan- 
thropy. ‘There’s a mixter, sir,’ as Bolton 
said ; ‘ you can’t expect to find no tares at 
all in the best bag of seed-corn.’ But 
perhaps you think the ‘ mixter’ consists of 
a few grains of corn in a bag of tares?” 

“IT wish you to go away, not thinking of 
yourself as a martyr to principle, but sim- 
ply as having made a joke and paid for it, 
and having now got to earn a living, if pos- 
sible, in a manly, commonplace fashion. 
As for your zeal in the cause of temper- 
ance, I shall think —— of it when 
you propose to begin to work for it in Lon- 
don, and nothing at all, so long as the joy 
of it depends on some great commotion 
made in our little town, just at our old 
uncle’s gates. As I said to you just now, 
we are all—that is, all this nation which 
calls itself Christian—to blame for the 
present state of things; it is the selfish- 
ness of the whole community — the crowd- 
ing up of the poor in foul air, where they 
crave stimulus, because they have not 
enough oxygen. It is the sordid way in 
which we have let them live, without any 
sort of culture, without ennobling amuse- 
ments, without enough of anything — 
enough variety of food, enough light, 
enough warmth, enough joy, enough kind] 
fellowship with those that are better off, 
—it is our whole attitude toward them 
which has helped, not to make them a 
drunken people—for that they always 
were —but to keep them one. Our 
fathers drank deeply ; we have, during the 
last three generations, been slowly strug- 
gling upward toward sobriety. We had 
every help; we only give them one help 
—the pen Do you think that if ever 
drop of whisky, gin, and ale could be sun 
into the sea, and the trade in liquor be 
stopped, it would make people sober? 
No. It might, with every other aid that 
could _— be thought of, put an end 
to half the drunkenness; but it is a nat- 
ural instinct in man to long for stimulus 
when he is overworked, or weary, or sick, 
or sad, or when he has been used to have 
it; and the other half would all turn brew- 
ers and distillers on their own account. 
You cannot undo the evil work of many 
generations with a few rough and ready 
schemes ; you must be patient and pains- 
taking, and you must not, above all, try 
to shove off the blame on other men’s 
shoulders.” 

“ All right, old man,” said Amias, almost 
humbly. 

He was to go away to London the next 
morning, at a very inconveniently early 
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hour, by a third-class train, Felix having, 
after great efforts, at last got him into a 
government office, at a salary on which it 
was hardly possible for him to be wholly 
maintained. He was to take with him 
rather a large hamper of potatoes and 
other roots, with a few green vegetables 
also, so as to eke out his first attempt at 
providing for himself in his a 
Felix was to send him fruit and vegetables 
now and then. This was by their aunt 
Sarah’s advice, and was worth while, as 
she explained to the brothers, because the 
lodgings Amias was to occupy were close 
to the railway station. “ You can give 
your landlady a vegetable marrow or two,” 
shé observed; “ but, whether or not, you 
will probably, for reasons of her own, find 
her always willing to send for your ham- 
per. The children might have gathered 
you more currants if Ann had superin- 
tended properly, but, if you’ll believe me, I 
found her among the cabbages, telling 
them that those tiresome white butterflies 
were considered by the Greeks to be em- 
biems of your soul, and hunting out with 
dictionaries the derivations of a slug. 


CHAPTER XI. 


So Amias was gone. And Sir Samuel, 
when he quite by chance discovered this, 
felt somewhat aggrieved. It was manifest 
that he ought to have been told, and if 
the matter had been laid before him in a 
proper spirit, he should have given Amias 
something towards the needful expenses. 
He said so to his niece Sarah. “But I 
am not asked,” he continued, with bitter- 
ness, “ not consulted at all, Oh dear, no; 
that family is much too proud to take any 
help from me.” 

“Why doesn’t he give it without being 
asked? wey doesn’t he send Amias a 
cheque now?” thought the good lady. 
“He always reminds me of an onion (for 
we all, as it is said, resemble in some 
degree one or other of the inferior ani- 
mals). His conscience is wrapped round 
with as many layers to cover it from the 
light, as the heart of an onion. The out- 
side layer is avarice. Yes; very thick. 
Peel that off, you come to a layer of 
self-conceit; peel again, you come to his 
scruples —a sort of mock conscience. He 
must not do anything so wrong as to help 
Felix unless Amias first humbles himself.” 

It never occurred to Miss de Berenger 
for a moment that she ought to help her 
nephew Felix herself. And as he had 
been used to her all his life, and been 
accustomed to accept her at her own val- 
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uation of herself, it never occurred to him 
either. One duty was strongly impressed 
on her mind; this was the duty of paying 
her bills. She generally incurred debts, 
to the full amount of her income. Her 
course was plain; she must pay them. 

But she frequently came and stayed 
with Felix, kept his house for the time, 
and paid her exact proportion of the ex- 
penses, besides almost always suggesting 
some plan by which he saved something 
or gained some advantage. 

She was always welcome. He found 
her inconsequent speeches and simple 
shrewdness in action decidedly attractive 
and refreshing. Family affection is so far 
from following.in the wake of esteem, that 
merely to be sure of it and depend on it, 
is often to have it. Those who are loved, 
not for any special qualities in themselves, 
but just because they are human beings, 
and stand near to us, are almost sure to 
retain affection; for they always will be 
human beings, and the longer they stand 
near to us the more at ease we shall feel 
with them. What so comfortable, what 
so delightful, as perfect ease? Nothing 
in the world can surpass it but perfect 
love, and that we cannot all expect. 

When Felix, the very first time he en- 
tered his empty rectory house, found his 
aunt there before him, inspecting the cup- 
boards and having one cleaned out, he did 
not interfere with her, did not even ask 
her a question; in a man’s indolent way, 
he thought she knew what she was about. 

“Yes,” she presently observed, “ you’ve 
got dozens of empty pickle-bottles and 
empty marmalade-pots over at your lodg- 
ings. I shall have those beer bottles 
saved too, and put in here till we want 
them.” 

Felix was surprised, but he let her alone, 
and she locked the closet and took away 
the key. 

A good while after this she drove up in 
her pony-carriage, saying she had come to 
stay a week, and producing a great parcel 
of sugar, for which Felix was to pay. 
“ Bolton will not buy the common goose- 
berries and cherries at all; they are so 
cheap this year.” And she forthwith 
bustled into the garden and set everybody, 
excepting the rector, to work to gather 
fruit. “I shall have a quantity of jam 
made of the gooseberries,” she observed 
to her nephew; “it will scarcely cost you 
threepence a pot. And the gooseberries 
could not be bottled, because the beer- 
bottles have such narrow necks; they 
would stick in them. I shall bottle the 
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red currants. There are sixty bottles; I 
counted them. I shall save out one dozen 
for mulberry syrup.” Thereupon she pro- 
duced the big key of the cupboard, and 
before the week was over, there was a fine 
store of jam and excellent bottled fruit in 
the house. 

Felix, of course, was glad; he knew 
enough about his own affairs to be sure 
that this would be a saving in his house- 
keeping, and also make his table more 
various. But he did not thank his aunt; 
he was just as well aware that it was a 
great joy to her to intermeddle in his 
matters, as she was that she might avail 
herself of the privilege, and yet count on 
his belief that all her intermeddling was for 
the best. 

But to return to Sir Samuel and his im- 
a letter. The mails had now gone 

y, and there was no answer. He wrote 
again, and in case the first should have 
miscarried, he entered on all the particu- 
lars once more in a second letter. 

Then it occurred to him that Mrs, Snaith 
might, in all good faith, have sent the first 
letter to Heidelburg, not being aware of 
his son’s change of address. He wrote, 
and after complying with certain forms, 
got it back from the foste-restante. He 
hardly knew whether to be most annoyed 
or relieved —so much time lost. But, 
then, his son had not received a letter 
from him that he had neglected to an- 
swer. 

It was now Christmas; he knew that he 
must wait till March, and felt that he must 
not make himself ridiculous meanwhile by 
having the two little girls to his house, or 
by in any other way seeming to acknowl- 
edge them before the time. 

But he accepted and returned nods and 
smiles, even at the church doors; some- 
times the parties exchanged kisses in less 
public places. The children liked to see 
his white head. Once Amabel climbed 
upon the seat of the pew at church, when 
the sermon was long, and looked over the 
high back, as if to ascertain whether he 
was in his place. Miss Thimbleby, who 
was in charge of her and the other two 
children, quietly took her down, but the 
entire congregation saw the pretty smile 
with which she had greeted the old man, 
and his involuntary answer to it. 

Felix wrote constantly to his brother, 
and gave him all manner of good counsel, 
which Amias was assisted to follow by his 
very straitened circumstances. He said 
as little as he possibly could in answer 
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discipline of life was very strict upon him 
that winter and spring. He was poorer 
than any of the young fellows with whom 
he was associated. During the first week 
of his sojourn his story came out, and he 
passed for a kind of hero among them; 
though almost all thought him a fool for 
his pains, and would have thought him 
a prig too, but for the open and boyish 
sincerity with which he made his love of 
temperance depend on his anger against 
his old uncle. Many and many a temper- 
ance lecture was rehearsed in the presence 
of those choice spirits, his companions, 
without the faintest thought of influencing 
their habits in regard to strong drink, but 
simply to delight them by reproducing the 
ridiculous action and uncultivated language 
of certain zealots whom he now and then 
went to hear. He was a water-drinker, 
but escaped ridicule, because it was felt 
that this was not from high principle, but 
from indignation against his uncle for 
repudiating him. In the mean while it 
came in his way for no better reason than 
has been given—to accumulate a vast 
amount of information concerning the 
misery and crime arising from drunken- 
ness, the almost incredible sums paid by 
the poor for the drinks that are their ruin, 
and the constant temptations set before 
them on all sides. These facts, when he 
had time to think them over, sometimes 
impressed him a good deal. 

Early in April a letter from Felix let 
him know that old Sam was in great afflic- 
tion; the news had just reached him that 
his son John had died of fever in Ceylon, 
and he could not hold up his head at all. 

“Poor old boy!” thought the inconse- 
quent youth. “ Well, after all, malt liquor 
(if only it could be got good and pure) is 
very wholesome; it’s the public houses that 
want doing away with.” So he schooled 
his mind for a little while into less intem- 
perate thoughts upon temperance. 

John de Berenger, in fact, never read 
his father’s important letter. The news 
of his death was communicated by a friend, 
a young man who was staying with him 
when his short illness came on, and who 
wrote of him very kindly, assuring his 
father that everything had been done for 
his comfort. Also, the letter was returned. 
The stranger apologized for having opened 
and read it, as a means of discovering to 
whom he should send the sad news. In 
consequence of the questions asked in it, 
he had collected every scrap of writing 
and every letter that he could find among 
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warded them. He had not read them, but 
thought it right to tell Sir Samuel that, 
though the sick man had talked freely of 
his past life during the earlier stages of his 
illness, he had uttered no word that seemed 
to bear at all on such a matter as his fa- 
ther’s letter unfolded. 

Sir Samuel mourned for his son, and 
said to himself, “In a very short time I 
shall know all. The news of poor John’s 
death will fall on that woman like a thun- 
derbolt. Has she received it yet? Evi- 
dently not. I am left to tell it to whom- 
soever it may concern.” 

He searched the few letters that had 
been sent through and through; most of 
them contained pressing requests for pay- 
ment of certain debts. There was not 
one that could possibly have come from 
Mrs. Snaith, or that seemed to concern 
the two little girls in any way whatever. 

“ But I have the whip-hand of her now,” 
thought Sir Samuel. “She will see his 
death in the paper, even if the whole vil- 
lage is not eager to tell it to her before- 
hand. As he has left absolutely nothing 
behind him, no more supplies can reach 
her. She will be glad enough soon to 
come to me and tell the whole truth, I 
shall not make the first move.” 

Mrs. Snaith knew what ample time had 
passed since the sending of her letter for 
an answer to reach Sir Samuel from any 
part of the world. He had not told her 
that he had received one —in fact, he had 
not spoken to her since she had taken the 
letter from his hand. She had often met 
him in the road, but had never accosted 
him. If he was quite satisfied now that 
he had made a ridiculous mistake, there 
was no need to make him own it, and thus, 
perhaps, bring on herself the dreaded 
question, “ These children, not being my 
son’s, why are they here? Whose are 
they?” 

She always took refuge in silence, and 
tried to efface herself as much as possible 
from the thoughts of others. Sometimes 
she thought she would steal a from 
her cottage, and again take the children 
among strangers; but then careful reflec- 
tion seemed to assure her that where she 
now was people had got used to her, and 
had ceased to wonder at her. There had 
seemed to be a mystery, but all the vil 
lagers considered that they had solved it, 
and all the same way ; there was no differ- 
ence of opinion. What talk there still 
was, chiefly concerned what old Sam would 
do, and why the family, who doubtless 
knew all, were so silent about it. Besides, 
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the children were well, happy, receiving a 
very good education, and were already too 
familiar with these De Berengers ever to 
forget them. Moreover, if she fled, it 
would not only rouse curiosity to the ut- 
most, but Miss de Berenger would be 
almost certain to start in pursuit, and in all 
probability would eventually find her. 

The foolish have us far more in their 
power than the wise. If it had not been 
for Sarah de Berenger, Mrs. Snaith felt 
that she could have confided the whole 
truth to Felix, got him to keep it abso- 
lutely secret, and also help her to get away ; 
but nothing could possibly be confided to 
Sarah, or it would come out; and if it was 
not confided, she would search for the 
children, meanwhile raising such a com- 
motion, that the matter was sure to get 
into the newspapers as a strange and ro- 
mantic story. Sarah would, perhaps, be 
silly enough to publish descriptions of the 
pre: Pron with their Christian names ; these 
alone would be sufficient to rouse the sus- 
picions of any person whatever among her 
old friends. Finally, some hint of it would 
reach the Dills, and, through them, the 
dreaded convict husband. 

Sarah was away from her home when 
the news of John’s death reached her. She 
came back and flew to Mrs. Snaith, ask- 
ing where the darlings were. 

“At the vicarage, ma’am, doing their 
lessons.” 

“ And their mourning — is that ordered ? 
Sir Samuel will, of course, expect to see 
them in proper mourning.” 

It was no use pretending to misunder- 
stand, but Mrs. Snaith felt confident of her 
ground, and was determined to hold it. 
** No, ma’am,” she answered. ‘“ You have 
no call to trouble yourself any further 
about that mistake. I take leave to tell 
you that Sir Samuel expects nothing of 
the kind.” 

That was on a Tuesday. Miss de Be- 
renger considered that there would be 
plenty of time to get mourning ready by 
Sunday, and she wrote to Sir Samuel about 
it. 

“ The woman wants money already,” he 
thought; “let her come and ask for it.” 
And he wrote to his niece more curtly 
than kindly, desiring her not to interfere. 

Mrs. Snaith did not apply for money, 
and at the end of the week Sir Samuel 
went to London, feeling that this was only 
a question of time. 

In the mean while, knowing that what- 
ever she did would make fresh talk, Mrs. 
Snaith dressed the children on Sunday in 
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clean white frocks and white hats as usual, 
and sent them up to the vicarage, but had 
not courage to attend the morning service 
herself. 

When the children came home to din- 
ner, each had a black sash on. Cousin 
Sarah had sent them, they said, in answer 
to her questions, and Miss Thimbleby had 
put them on. 

Mrs. Snaith shed a few quiet tears of 
vexation then. Sarah’s folly had mastered 
her again. 


To be in London a full year before he 
could hope for a holiday! This was the 
lot of Amias, and what a long, slow, dark, 
and dirty year it seemed. 

Occasionally, towards the end of it, he 
began to dream of the old church tower, 
and the rooks floating high above it in the 
clear, elastic air, and to dream of scarlet 
strawberries ripening on their beds, and 
meadows full of buttercups, and hay being 
cut in the clear heat of noon, and of other 
common country sights and sounds which 
had never impressed him at all while he 
lived among them. Also of Felix and of 
that little monkey Dick. Like those of 
many another boy, his affections had slum- 
bered a good deal since his childhood. 
They were waking. He found that he was 
rather attached to his elder brother; and 
when Dick sent him letters of wholly intol- 
erable badness, as regarded both the writ- 
ing and the orthography, he read them 
over with a certain keenness of pleasure, 
recalled the beautiful little brown face, 
imagined that he had always been very 
fond of Dick, and wondered whether the 
little fellow was grown. 

April, May, and June went by. Sir Sam- 
uel, still in London, received no application 
from Mrs. Snai.h, “ but,” he argued, “ she 
may have been paid a quarter’s allowance 
for the children just before my poor son’s 
death.” 

He wrote to Felix, requesting him not 
to lend her any money. 

“ She may think,” - considered, “ that 
poor John has left money in the hands of 
his agent, and that through him she shall 
receive it. She cannot know as I do that 
he left nothing whatever behind him but 
his debts, and that I have his papers in 
my hands, which prove it fully. I wish I 
knew my dear boy’s motive, though.” 

So he deluded himself. The human 
mind is always inexorable in demanding a 
motive for all human actions. It is only 
himself that each man permits to act with- 
out one, and avails himself of the privi- 
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lege with astonishing frequency; some- 
times letting a momentary caprice push 
itself in and snatch a reasonable motive 
out of his hand; sometimes, from mere 
indolence or inattention, failing to make 
out what he means to do till the thing does 
itself, and he, still hesitating, looks on and 
lets it alone. 

Sir Samuel kept hesitating, and failing 
to make out what he wanted in this partic- 
ularinstance. The children were receiving 
an excellent education, were taken very 
great care of by their nurse, and — he was 
not asked for a shilling. He did not dis- 
tinctly put this and that together, but 
waited on occasion and let things drift. 
When he thought of future expense,, he 
hardly knew what he believed concerning 
these little girls ; when he thought of his 
dear dead son, he did know. But his ask- 
ing questions would not make them any 
more his grandchildren, if such they were, 
while it would, as he thought, bring him 
their bills to pay. No, it would be dan- 
gerous to investigate. He should now 
not encourage that woman to talk. He 
elected to leave things alone, and he had 
to take the consequences. 

Thus the days and weeks went by, till 
that happy time arrived when Amias was 
to go home for his destined holiday. 

A slow, third-class train was alone within 
his means, and the nearest station being 
seven miles from his brother’s house, he 
was not to be met, but to send his box on 
by a carrier, and walk over himself. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evenin 
of a very hot day when he stepped fort 
for his walk, first across a good many fields, 
then over the end of a great common, next 
through Sir Samuel de Berenger’s wood, 
and finally along the winding country lane 
that went past his brother’s gate. 

He was still half a mile from it. The 
slow dusk had begun to gather; large 
flowers of the bindweed, trailing over the 
low wayside hedge, were mere specks of 
milky whiteness ; he could but just distin- 
guish between them and the dogroses, 
could hardly detect the honeysuckle but 
for its fragrance. 

“ Delightful!” he thought, as he strode 
on. “ The smell of things in this lane is 
worth all the sights in London put togeth- 
er. Whew! what’s that?” 

He stopped. No cottage within a hun- 
dred yards, and yet a pungent, powerful 
whiff of something worse than London fog 
or smoke came past him, and lost itself 
among the honeysuckle. A smell of burn- 
ing. He wondered — strode on — admit- 
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ted to himself, almost with fear, that it was 
odd no one had come even thus far to meet 
him. Then, all on a sudden, behold, a 
great gap! Some slight thing fell with 
hardly a sound, and up mounted a shower 
of sparks. He ranon, shouting out in the 
dusk, — 

“ Why — why, there’s something wrong! 
What’s up? What can be the matter? 
Mrs. Snaith’s cottage is gone!” 

Mrs. Snaith’s cottage was gone indeed 
— its place was vacant; it was burnt to the 
ground. A few singed hollyhocks leaned 
forlornly forward to the road, two elms, 
with all their leaves shrivelled up, held out 
bare and ghastly arms, a puff of smoke 
came now and then from a dark heap of 
ashes, and a few sparks would mount when 
fanned by evening air. 

Amias rushed on, dashed through a 
scattered group of people who seemed to 
be watching the rectory gates, and, en- 
countering his aunt in the hall, demanded 
vehemently to be assured that Felix was 
all right. 

“Yes, yes,” quoth Sarah, “he’s in his 
room, changing his singed clothes. You 
needn’t bang at his door like a burglar,” 
she panted, for she had pursued him up- 
stairs. 

“ T knew he would be in the scrimmage,” 
cried Amias, as Felix, opening his door a 
little way, let his brother in. “ And where’s 
Dick?” shouted Amias through the key- 
hole, having satisfied himself at onee that 
his brother was none the worse. He 
opened the door about an inch to receive 
her answer. 

“He never was near the fire,” quoth 
Miss de Berenger. “As soon as I heard 
of it I ran into the garden, and there I 
found him, enjoying the prowl of inno- 
cence, his cat and hisowlafterhim. He’s 
safe in bed now, very sulky to think what 
fun there has been and he not in it.” 

* Anybody hurt?” asked Amias, as he 
was proceeding down a passage to look at 

ick. 

“Yes; Mrs. Snaith a little, foolish 
woman. And old Nanny Fotbergill was 
frightened almost into a fit, seeing the 
flames through her window.” 

“ Oh, she’s alive yet?” 

“ Yes,” quoth Miss de Berenger. “ She’s 
not at all an irreligious woman, though she 
has lived to be ninety-four. I don’t know 
how she reconciles that with ‘the days of 
our life,’ you know, ‘are threescore years 
and ten.’ At the same time time,” she 
continued, falling into thought, “ I am quite 
clear that it would not be right of her to 
hasten matters.” 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
MAURITIUS.* 


How much depends on first impres- 
sions! I was a boy when I first saw Mau- 
ritius, and I remember it as a beautiful 
island with a large market-place filled to 
overflowing with delicious fruits — a pine- 
apple for twopence was not the thing 
which a boy would forget in a hurry. 
After the pineapples I was taken to a 
friend’s house and entertained royally. 
My friend had married, in the island, a 
Frenchwoman, and there was a difficulty 
about understanding one another, but 
none whatever with her daughters, charm- 
ing girls of fifteen. The garden seemed 
to me'a paradise after a long sea voyage ; 
the dimly lit verandah with its table laid 
with coffee and dessert, more pineapples, 
and we young people romping amongst the 
bushes on the lawn. Thencame the thea- 
tre and arepresentation of * Paul et Vir- 
ginie ;” when the moonlight scene in which 
the shipwreck occurs came on, the opera 
was stopped, and the centre chandelier 
lowered into the pit, where the audience 
made way for it until it was draped with 
blue muslin, when it was hoisted up again 
and the play proceeded ; and I remember 
that theatre as children do their first pan- 
tomime. 

Years afterwards an opportunity was 
offered me of returning to the island, and 
I, remembering the pineapples, the garden, 
and the theatre, gladly accepted it. Alas! 
what a change was there! Continual fe- 
vers had shaken the gaiety out of the peo- 
ple; pineapples were sour and cholesaic; 
the theatre, renovated and gas-lit, viewed 
from a box was a wearisome evening’s 
amusement; the paradise on inspection 
turned out to be a prim, white-washed 
house, with a flagstaff and some weather- 
cocks, by the side of a dusty road. 

Mauritius has been defined as “an En- 
glish colony where old French law is ad- 
ministered by Scotch lawyers,” and the 
definition is not only true, but conveys in 
addition a very fair idea of the general 
characteristics of the island, inasmuch as 
its government is English, its people, laws, 
and customs almost entirely French of a 
somewhat obsolete type, and the few 
British who do live there are mostly 
Scotch. 

Notwithstanding that we have occupied 
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the island since 1810, it remains French at 
heart, French in its laws, its religion, and 
its social customs ; of the coolies imported 
from India, and resident in the island to 
the number of some two hundred and 
thirty-six thousand, it is rare to meet one 
with a smattering of English; while they 
have scarcely been landed a month before 
they can chatter in the French Jafozs, or 
“* Creole” as it is called, and which is in 
general use throughout the island. It is 
not many years ago since the pleadings 
before the Supreme Court of Justice were 
in French, and many amusing stories are 
told of mistakes made by the older barris- 
ters when compelled to speak in what was 
to them a foreign tongue. Commercial 
transactions are many of them carried out 
according to French custom, and English 
and Scotch merchants from sheer habit 
will often use the same language when 
talking business, while in general conver- 
sation the use of French terms and expres- 
sions by Englishmen is habitual. A shop 
in the principal street of Port Louis gained 
quite a notoriety not many months ago by 
affixing to its doors the notice “ Englis 
spoken here.” The British merchant skip- 
per is the one exception; he stands out 
stoutly against the use of a foreign lan- 
guage in his own country, and persists in 
explaining his wants on the quay in choice 
Scotch or north-country English, his voice 
waxing louder and louder as he finds he is 
not understood. 

When a Frenchman is forced to plant 
himself as a colonist in some corner of the 
globe (he does not like doing it), his mode 
of setting to work is very different to an 
Englishman’s. He initiates himself into 
the customs of the natives, is not above 
mixing with them in a friendly, neighborly 
way, and picks out any peculiarities of 
dress, living, or habit which appear more 
suited to the place than his own; little by 
little he assimilates himself with the peo- 
ple of the country and in all points which 
he conceives will make him more comforta- 
ble or better able to resist the climate; 
while in return the natives copy his ways, 
so manifestly superior to their own, adopt- 
ing them freely, and handing them down 

. from father to son as an advantageous ex- 
change. An Englishman, on the contrary, 
under similar circumstances holds himself 
aloof from the inhabitants, looks down on 
them and their customs as _ barbarisms, 
prides himself on remaining still an En- 
glishman, wears a tall hat and frock coat 
with the thermometer at 95°, and sticks to 
beer and spirits even when light claret is 
the obvious drink of the country. He lives 
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outside the world in which the natives 
dwell, and so they have got to get on with- 
out him as best they can while wondering 
at the eccentricities of so great a man. 
Arriving at Mauritius after a six weeks’ 
voyage round the Cape, where everything 
that is not English is of the heaviest Dutch 
type, the life at sea British to the back- 
bone, even the waves racing endlessly past 
stamped with the good old family likeness 
so familiar on our own Coasts, no sooner is 
the anchor down than you are pulled ashore 
between tiers of vessels hailing from Nan- 
tes or Bordeaux, that fact being loudly pro- 
claimed in, golden flourishes four or five 
times over on their blue or white painted 
sides, and landed in the middle of a crowd 
of nondescripts, who wrangle in a queer 
French ZaZozs for the honor of conducting 
you to a voiture de place, in which, when 
seated and securely buttoned in, you are 
rattled past a statue of an_ illustrious 
French admiral, down a row of sailors’ 
grog-shops dedicated to “Les drapeaux 
Anglais et Francais,” “Aux bons Vi- 
vants,” and to the sale of “ cognac, rhum, 
Madeére, absinthe, Vermouth, sirops, et 
comestibles ;” and into a larger street, 
where “ Afodes et confections,’ “ Au bon 
diable,” “ Aux 20,000 paletéts,” “Le Gla- 
neur,’ “La Flore Mauricienne,” and a 
dozen more passin rapid succession. The 
pavements are thronged with a motley 
crowd; Europeans in tall hats, black 
coats, and elegant boots, just popped down 
here from any French provincial town you 
like; natives of India, of Africa, Arabs, 
Chinese, priests, policemen, and the red 
coat of the English soldier; ladies very 
much got up stepping from their carriages 
to the shops, boys carrying baskets of 
strange fruits, others balancing green tin 
boxes on their heads, the contents labelled 
“ Tifin Mauricienne’’ — this under trees 
clustered with huge, flame-colored blos- 
soms, or unnaturally large seed-pods — till, 
weary of turning your head from side to 
side to watch the moving scene, you find 
yourself in the courtyard of the Hétel de 
Univers, where the proprietor will hand 
you your key with a bow, speaking irre- 
proachable French. Zable d’héte is at 
seven, and your appetite, used to coarse 
joints and thick gravy, feels somewhat puz- 
zled at the plate of radishes or slice of 
watermelon which is handed round for 
first course ; nor are you sure that a prac- 
tical joke is not intended till after the soup 
— mere hot water with soaked bread float- 
ing in it— when dish follows dish up to 
the final fromage et banane, the fruit an 
excellent substitute for bread, café nvir, 
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and a chasse, when you become aware that 
your appetite has disappeared in the mys- 
teries of a remarkably good French din- 
ner. 

Yet the island has served several mas- 
ters besides the French. Discovered 
about 1505 by those indefatigable explor- 
ers, the Portuguese, it passed into the 
hands of Spain some sixty years later, and 
subsequently into those of tle Dutch, who, 
finding it uninhabited, took possession in 
1598, naming it after Count Maurice of 
Nassau, the stadholder of Holland at that 
time; their permanent occupation not tak- 
ing place till forty years afterwards. But 
their new colony must have proved of 
doubtful advantage to them, as they appear 
to have quitted it on two separate occa- 
sions before they abandoned it altogether 
in 1712; driven out, as popular tradition 
would have one believe, by the enormous 
plague of rats which overran the island, as 
indeed they do at the present day. 

Three years after the Dutch left, the 
island was formally taken possession of 
by the French on behalf of their own East 
India Company as the Ile de France; a 
form of government was set up, emigration 
from France encouraged by liberal grants 
of land, and a steady influx of slaves from 
Madagascar, four hundred miles off, in- 
sured. Then came Mahé de la Bourdon- 
nais, the Columbus of the Eastern seas, a 
French sailor, with a competent knowledge 
of engineering and a natural talent for ad- 
ministration. Appointed in 1734 governor- 
general of Bourbon and Ile de France, he 
devoted the whole of his energies to the 
advancement of the two colonies. Public 
works were instituted ; the depredations of 
the bands of escaped slaves, cailed Ma- 
roons, were put down by armed force; 
sugarcanes, cotton, and manioc were in- 
troduced, and the success of the island 
was established. The life of this man 
reads more like romance than sober his- 
tory. Now engaged in hunting out the 
bands of desperadoes from their lairs in the 
impenetrable forests of the interior; now 
laying down the lines of a vessel to be con- 
structed out of the scanty resources of the 
dockyard which he had set going; plan- 
ning and building an aqueduct nearly four 
miles long to bring pure water into the 
town he had laid out; in command of a 
squadron of six ships of war in full sail 
for India, where the English were stir- 
ring up the natives, and on arrival con- 
cluding a treaty with the Mahrattas, who 
were then threatening Pondicherry ; and 
again, with nine ships under his orders, 
attacking an English squadron in In- 
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dian waters, fighting them all day, and 
forcing them to retire the next; present 
at the capitulation of Madras, which ap- 
pears to have been due to his efforts; 
chasing and being chased; scouring the 
seas, almost shipwrecked off Martinique, 
and escaping only to fall into the hands of 
the English, who sent him as a prisoner to 
London ; and, last of all, shut up in the 
Bastille, only to be released, after two 
years’ imprisonment, to die in poverty and 
want in 1753. His statue in bronze greets 
you on landing in Mauritius, erected in 
1859, a tardy compliment to the memory 
of so greata man. The rule of the East 
India Company lasted in the island for 
fifty years. In 1767 it was made over to 
the French Imperial government, and a 
stipulation made that the governor of the 
two islands was to reside in Ile de France. 
Just then France was at war with Great 
Britain for supremacy in India, and the 
little colony appears to have prospered 
sufficiently to be able to render substantial 
assistance in men and provisions to the 
French squadrons, assistance which con- 
tributed not a little to the recapture of 
Pondicherry and other towns on the coast, 
—— as to the termination of the war in 
1783. 

But the tidings of the Revolution inter- 
rupted this daily increasing prosperity; 
the governor was suspended, an Assembly 
on democratic principles establislred, and 
the government placed in the hands of its 
tools. The fever of revolt spread to the 
troops, who seized the admiral command- 
ing in those seas, subjected him to a trial 
before the newly constituted Assembly, and 
finally murdered him in cold blood. Then 
came the formation of a political club after 
the model of those set up in Paris by the 
Jacobins, which was soon powerful enough 
to take the place of the Colonial Assem- 
bly, its first act of power being to erect the 
guillotine in the Plaine Verte, a central 
square in Port Louis. 

The arrival of the decree abolishing 
slavery was the cause of fresh insurrec- 
tion, and for some years a state approach- 
ing anarchy existed. The decree could 
not be enforced, nor is it to be wondered 
at, for by a census taken in 1799 it appears 
that out of a total population of sixty-five 
thousand, no less than fifty-five thousand 
were Slaves, 

The news of the accession of Napoleon 
set matters straight for a time, he having 
given the colonists to understand that the 
obnoxious decree would not be carried out. 
But fresh times of trouble were to come. 
In 1803, the colony learnt of the outbreak 











of the war with England, and forthwith 
found itself under military rule, and the 
port of outfit for a swarm of successful 
privateers. The inhabitants were further 
compelled to alter the names of their 
towns ; Port Louis becoming Port Napo- 
leon, and Grand Port, on the leeward side 
of the island, Port Imperial. Then follow 
records which read like pages from “ Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” so continuous is the fight- 
ing, so brilliant the courage shown by 
French and English alike. 

Hungry cruisers prowled incessantly 
round the coasts; every sail on the hori- 
zon was the signal for a chase, an approach 
within speaking distance for a broadside ; 
no matter what the disparity in size, fight 
they would; darkness was no obstacle. 
There is an action recorded between the 
“Ceylon,” thirty-two-gun frigate, and the 
French frigate “ Venus,” which began at 
midnight and raged till five o’clock in the 
morning, when the Frenchman was joined 
by his consort, and the “ Ceylon” struck ; 
the “ Venus,” together with her prize, being 
recaptured shortly after. Odds against 
them were nothing to the brave fellows ; 
each ship sailed her best after the foe, 
were there a dozen of them, eager to be 
the first up to rattle away with the broad- 
sides. Now a squadron would make a 
cast on Bourbon, burning a town or cutting 
out a ship or two, which, when furnished 
with prize crews, some spare guns, and 
new names, reappeared in a few days as 
cruisers on their own account. Next the 
French make a swoop on our East India 
fleet, and capture a couple of Indiamen 
with troops on board, who only haul down 
the colors after a stout fight. Every now 
and again a hurricane scatters the prowl- 
ing squadrons, sinking some and driving 
others into distant harbors, from which 
they emerge only to carry on the game as 
briskly as before. To wind up came the 
capture of Bourbon by the British, and the 
noted naval battle of Grand Port, the har- 
bor on the south-east coast of Mauritius, 
in which four English frigates were lost 
with a vast number of lives; the remains 
of one of the vessels, the “ Sirius,” being 
still visible under the waters of the bay. 

Trusting to native pilots, and emboldened 
by previous successes, the English frigates 
sailed after the enemy into this beautiful 
bay, seven miles across, protected from 
the ocean by coral reefs, with space upon 
its unruffled waters for the navies of the 
world. But the bay is choked with coral, 
the navigable channels are narrow and 
winding, the most part hardly out of a 
man’s depth, and amid this maze of rock 
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and reef and shallow, the English ships 
struck and were pounded into wrecks by 
the French batteries on shore and their 
vessels moored between them. Two of 
the English, the “Sirius ” and the “ I phi- 
genia,” blew up and sank, the “ Néréide” 
and “ Magicienne ” were captured, and 
what remained of their officers and crews 
interned as prisoners in the island. 

Captain Willoughby, the hero of the 
disaster, was subsequently tried by court- 
martial, which recorded in its sentence 
that “the conduct of Captain Willoughby 
was injudicious in making the signal, ‘ En- 
emy of inferior force,’ to the ‘ Sirius,’ she 
being the only ship in sight, and the enemy 
evidently superior. But the court was of 
opinion that his Majesty’s late ship ‘ Né- 
réide’ was carried into battle in a most 
judicious, officer-like, and gallant manner ; 
and the court cannot do otherwise than 
express its high admiration of the noble 
conduct of the captain, officers, and ship’s 
company during the whole of the unequal 
contest.” 

This action was fought in August 1810, 
and formed a sort of preliminary to the 
capture of the island. On the morning of 
the 29th of November, a fleet of some 
seventy sail, with ten thousand troops 
under General Abercrombie on_ board, 
anchored off the north of Mauritius, and 
immediately commenced to disembark. A 
march on Port Louis followed, and a deci- 
sive action was fought in the environs of 
the town on the 2nd of December, when 
the French were completely defeated, and 
capitulated on most honorable terms. : A 
governor was appointed, an act passed to 
indemnify the inhabitants for losses caused 
by the passage of the troops, and the 
names Mauritius, Port Louis, and Grand 
Port substituted for those in use. By an 
article in the treaty the inhabitants were 
allowed to retain their religion, laws, and 
customs; conditions which have done 
much to perpetuate French feelings in the 
colony. The capture of the island put an 
end to the tide of success which had for 
some time turned in favor of the French 
in those seas. 

A relic of the capitulation remains to 
this day in the shape of a great land tortoise 
weighing four hundred pounds, which, with 
other matériel of war, was handed over to 
the English, and now lives a life of con- 
tentment in the Barrack Square in Port 
Louis. 

The sole blot on the conduct of the 
French during the whole of these years of 
fighting was the treatment the English 
prisoners of war received at their hands. 
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These brave men were marched across 
the island on a road which is still pointed 
out, and confined with others already there, 
to the number of fifteen hundred, in prison 
ships in the harbor of Port Louis. Many 
of them had been for some months pre- 
vious to the attack kept on board these 
hulks, under hatches indiscriminately, scan- 
tily victualled, and treated with unusual 
severity. On December 3, the day on 
which the British Grenadiers marched into 
Port Louis, the French officer on guard 
on one of these ships told the men to 
come up, that they were now at liberty, 
and that the arrack, some casks of which 
were on deck, was at their service. The 
prisoners presently got drunk, quarrelled 
with the French soldiers, wished to avenge 
all their former indignities, and threw one 
of them overboard, till at length a French 
frigate moored alongside, fired some 
rounds of grape upon them, which killed 
and wounded twelve, and drove the re- 
mainder below. 

Matters now went on smoothly enough, 
the English introducing necessary reforms, 
instituting public works and mixing cor- 
dially with the inhabitants. On the res- 
toration of the Bourbons and the cession 
of Bourbon to the empire, great disap- 
pointment was expressed that the sister 
isle was not included, but the event passed 
without disturbance, which not even the 
news of Napoleon’s return could stir into 
anything more serious than the movement 
of a few excited partisans, who were quietly 
deported. With this event the troubled 
period may be said to have passed away, 
and under a settled government, to which 
the people inclined day by day as they 
witnessed the prosperity it induced, the 
inciting causes to discontent evaporated. 
Commercial relations with Madagascar 
were commenced, a colonial militia set on 
foot, an impetus to sugar manufacture 
given by an act passed in England admit- 
ting sugars from Mauritius to the home 
markets on equal terms with those pro- 
duced in the West Indies, a Chamber of 
Commerce was established, and a Legisla- 
tive Council granted. 

Then came the emancipation of the 
slaves, and with it considerable excite- 
ment; a body of some three thousand 
young creoles, who thought themselves 
interested in the continuance of slavery, 
collecting in the centre of the island with 
the intention of marching on Port Louis. 
The movement was, however, easily sup- 
pressed by the troops, and in 1835 the 
order became law, the island receiving up- 
wards of two millions sterling as compen- 
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sation for some seventy thousand slaves. 
After the suppression of slavery it became 
necessary to look about for labor else- 
where, and immigrants from India were 
introduced, and with them the much-vexed 
coolie question, which has given rise to 
unspeakable heart-burnings and bad feel- 
ings. So great has been the demand for 
these immigrants, that at the last census, 
taken in 1875, just forty years after the 
first arrivals from India, they numbered 
no less than two hundred and thirty-six 
thousand in a total population of three 
hundred and sixteen thousand, and of 
these one hundred and fifty thousand alone 
were introduced Indians, the remainder 
having been born in the island. When 
the first immigrants were imported, the 
measure was looked upon with much dis- 
trust. The colonists mistrusted their fit- 
ness for cane cultivation, and were, more- 
over, a little afraid of them. But these 
fears were soon dispelled, and in 1839, five 
years after the arrival of the first ship-load, 
upwards of twenty-five thousand were in 
the island. In May of this same year the 
Indian government prohibited the emigra- 
tion of coolies to Mauritius on the ground 
of the treatment they received after arrival. 
In 1842 immigration was once more per- 
mitted under government supervision, and 
continued until 1856, when the Indian au- 
thorities again suspended it on the plea 
that the quarantine stations in the island 
were in a totally inefficient state. Two 
stations were consequently set apart for 
this purpose, and after a lapse of six 
months coolies were again introduced, and 
have continued to arrive without interrup- 
tion up to the present time. The terms 
on which immigrants have been introduced 
have varied from time to time. The first 
system was under control of the Indian 
government, but without any limit placed 
on the numbers which an individual might 
introduce, a bounty being required for each 
immigrant landed. In 1844 the whole of 
the system of immigration was taken in 
hand . the government, and the number 
to be brought in annually was fixed by the 
Council. Since 1858 these arbitrary re- 
strictions have been abolished and a con- 
tract system organized. By this means 
any person in want of labor can indent for 
any number of immigrants, paying their 
passage, and half that of the females, to 
the colony, besides entering into a satis- 
factory agreement with government that he 
is in a position to carry out all the stipula- 
tions under which the coolie is engaged. 
In 1869, however, the island having 
been ravaged by the most terrible epidem- 
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ics of cholera and fever, a petition signed 
by upwards of six hundred and eighty pro- 
prietors was presented to the governor, in 
which all the disasters of the past few 
years were attributed to excessive immi- 
gration, and praying that immigrants on 
the termination of their engagement should 
be rigidly deported. The partial return of 
prosperity quieted these fears, and immi- 
grants were introduced as usual, those who 
had fulfilled their engagements preferring 
to remain in the island as squatters, and to 
make a fair living out of the sale of milk 
or vegetables, to returning to India. 
These became known as “ old immigrants,” 
and considerably exceeded the immigrants 
in number. 

In 1871 a certain M. de Plévitz present- 
ed a pamphlet to the public which was des- 
tined to throw into the shade all the previ- 
ous troubles which the coolie question had 
given birth to. It professed to deal with 
the grievances of “ old immigrants ” caused 
by the operation of the labor laws which 
came into force in 1867. The working of 
the ‘pass system” formed the basis of 
most of the complaints. This system was 
borrowed from the neighboring colony of 
Bourbon, and is thus concisely explained 
by Sir H. Barkly, the then Governor of 
Mauritius : 





In Réunion (Bourbon)—he says—at the 
termination of his original engagement, the 
laborer has the option either of re-engaging, or 
going back to India ; or, if allowed as a special 
favor to remain and carry on some trade or 
handicraft, he must be provided with a /ivret 
(workman’s pass-book) as in France. Here, 
on the expiration of his five years’ service, the 
old immigrant has been allowed liberty, as he 
pleased, to work or to be idle, to practise a 
trade, set up a shop or buy land, or to wander 
about without fixed habitation or regular em- 
ployment. 


In the French colony, however, he had the 
option of returning to India with a free 
passage, a boon which he never enjoyed in 
Mauritius. 

M. de Plévitz stated on oath that he un- 
dertook the task of representing the griev- 
ances of the old immigrants owing to cases 
of hardship occurring within his own ob- 
servation, such as vagrant hunts and 
wholesale arrests by the police consequent 
upon them, the sight of Indians so arrest- 
ed tied together and taken along the roads 
in gangs, and soon. His pamphlet stated 
that the men engaged in recruiting immi- 
grants in India were entitled to a certain 
sum for each man they sent in; thus it was 
clearly their interest to recruit as many as 
they could by fair means or foul; the 
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greater the inducements they offered, that 
is the more they lied, the greater their 
profits. 

A petition, signed by upwards of nine 
thousand old immigrants, was obtained by 
M. de Plévitz, who went about public 
places procuring signatures, attended by 
an Indian boy, who read the petition in the 
Indian dialect to persons thought likely or 
professing to be interested. 

The colony was up in arms at the at- 
tack ; the way he set about getting up the 
petition was declared to have been illegal. 
Party feeling ran so high that the Cham- 
ber of Agriculture, through its president, a 
most distinguished citizen, passed a vote of 
censure on the governor for having con- 
nived at the violation of the law in sup- 
porting De Plévitz. Yet with all the in- 
ducements which the petition held forth to 
its signitaries, out of an excitable popula- 
tion of a quarter of a million only nine 
thousand came forward to avow that they 
had any grievances at all. 

The governor decided to lay the matter 
before a commission of inquiry about to 
sit on questions of police organization, 
when afresh event occurred which brought 
things to a crisis. 

De Plévitz was violently assaulted in the 
principal street of Port Louis, and severely 
beaten by a creole gentleman of some 
standing, accompanied by a large crowd, 
and legal proceedings were instituted 
against doth parties for creating a disturb- 
ance in the streets. The charge was so 
absurd on the face of it that the portion 
which related to De Plévitz was struck 
out, upon which a petition, signed by more 
than nine hundred persons, among whom 
appeared many of the most respectable 
names in the island, was presented to the 
governor expressing approval of the con- 
duct of the person who committed the 
assault, and praying for the immediate ex- 
pulsion of the alien De Plévitz from the 
colony. Inthe end M. Lavoquer, the as- 
sailant, was fined 252., which was immedi- 
ately paid by a shilling subscription, while 
the stick with which he had committed the 
assault was formally presented to him on 
leaving the court, adorned with a very 
complimentary inscription referring to the 
event. The upshot of the ferment was the 
application by Sir Arthur Gordon, the 
governor, at the request of the Chamber 


of Agriculture, for a royal commission of 
inquiry to sift the truth of the allegations 
contained in the pamphlet, a request which 
was granted, the commissioners arriving in 
April 1872, and remaining in the island for 
eighteen months, during which time they 
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prepared a most exhaustive and volumi- 
nous report of the matter, at a cost to the 
colony of a sum variously estimated at from 
25,000/. to 40,000/. 

This report, since published as a blue- 
book, concluded by finding that the De 
Plévitz petition “ did justly reflect the sen- 
timents of the old immigrants subject to 
the law, notwithstanding considerable ex- 
aggeration had been indulged in on certain 
points.” It rejected at once the unworthy 
motive imputed by M. de Plévitz to Sir 
Henry Barkly and the Legislative Council 
for the passing of the new Jaborlaw. The 
commissioners, after examining impartially 
the chief reasons alleged for the passing 
of this law — viz., the vagrancy, idleness, 
and improvidence of the Indians, their in- 
humanity towards each other, their filthy 
habits, and participation in gang robbery 
—failed to detect anything so peculiarly 
restricted to the old immigrants as to have 
warranted the stringent measures enacted 
in the ordinance; they considered that the 
law had been enforced by both the police 
and magistrates in such a reckless and in- 
discreet manner as to cause cruel hard- 
ship, the spirit of the law had been too 
often entirely overlooked, and even its 
letter had been often far outstepped by 
the manner in which it had been carried 
out. Rattans might have been occasion- 
ally used, but for the strictures against the 
recruiting agencies in India they failed to 
discover any justification. Assaults on 
laborers were of common occurrence, and 
on some estates ill-usage had been syste- 
matic and long continued. 

Cases of brutality, where blows had 
been given resulting in death, were discov- 
ered in one or two instances; more fre- 
quently the ill-usage had consisted in a 
mere blow of the hand, sometimes of slaps 
by the planter’s wife, while a notable wit- 
ness stated that “ the wives of the greatest 
landowners do not disdain to give their 
personal care to the sick women and chil- 
dren;” another averring that “the planter 
or manager always treated the Indian as if 
he were the father of the family.” 

A M. de Belloguet, owner of several 
estates, was unfortunate enough to be made 
the scapegoat of a great many sins com- 
mon against the laborers. His treatment 
appears to have arisen from his pecuniary 
embarrassments rather than from any bad 
feeling towards his coolies. 

The result was the enactment of a new 
code of labor laws, which came into force 
in 1878. The ordinance provides for the 
periodical inspection of estates; the intro- 
duction of laborers under a contract for 
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five years’ “industrial residence ” at a 
minimum rate of pay of eight shillings per 
month, the contract being commutable by 
a money payment of forty-eight shillings 
at the wish of the Indian on its termina- 
tion within the original five years; the 
day’s labor not to exceed nine hours, with 
Sunday as a holiday; the “double-cut ” to 
be permitted under certain restrictions, 
and all fines or punishments to be made 
by a magistrate ; the laborers at the termi- 
nation of their “industrial residence” to 
receive tickets gratis proving them exempt 
from further service, which tickets they 
are bound only to produce to specially au- 
thorized persons; free return passage to 
India for himself and family after five 
years’ residence with a good character as 
an old immigrant; sufficient hospital 
accommodation with proper medical at- 
tendance, on estates; and a final clause 
which gives power to the governor, 


on report that the provisions of this Ordinance 
are neglected or disobeyed by any employer, 
and if such employer has within two years on 
account of such disobedience been more than 
twice convicted, . . . to order the withholding 
of requisitions on account of such employer ; 
. . . and it shall be further lawful under the 
like circumstances for the governor in execu- 
tive council to remove servants from such es- 
tates. 


This clause, known as 282, raised a storm 
of opposition in the colony. Public meet- 
ings were held at which very inflammatory 
speeches were made; the public prints 
were full of articles and letters denouncing 
it as arbitrary, mischievous, and contrary 
to the spirit of the English constitution ; 
the inofficial members of council in a body 
condemned it; a petition against it was 
prepared and transmitted to her Majesty; 
and the most dismal prophecies indulged 
in about the evils which would attend the 
working of its conditions: money lent on 
the mortgage of an estate would no longer 
be secure, as the property was liable to 
sequestration at any moment; the value 
of landed property would be seriously 
affected ; laborers, knowing the power 
vested in the governor, would not fail to 
make use of their knowledge, and petition 
for removal on the slightest cause of com- 
plaint. Every plea that could be urged 
against it was, but in vain; the law, to- 
gether with the obnoxious clause slightly 
modified, was brought into force, and is 
now the law of the colony. The heat of 
the discussion has cooled down, and among 
the more enlightened colonists little fear 
remains of the disasters which were fore- 
told as consequent on the introduction of 
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the notorious clause 282 of the Mauriitus 
labor law. 


The scene of the foregoing occurrences 
is a mere speck on the atlas, lying in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean, 20° south of 
the line, and between the fifty-seventh and 
fifty-eight degrees of longitude east of 
Greenwich. Its mottois, “Sted/a clavisgue 
mare Indicis,” and the name its people 
have given to their home, “ The gem of 
the Indian Ocean.” In shape the island 
is something like a pear, the stalk point- 
ing north; its greatest length is thirty- 
eight, and its breadth at the widest point 
twenty-eight miles. 

On approaching it from any direction, a 
crowd of naked mountain peaks appear to 
rise abruptly from the sea. Conspicuous 
amongst these is Pieter Both, celebrated 
for its strange resemblance to a human be- 
ing; the Corps de Guard, a miniature of 
Table Mountain, with a monumental effigy 
of Louis Philippe in natural rock lying in 
state on one of the slopest; the Trois 
Mamelles, a group of three distinct peaks ; 
the Montague de Rampart, a Matterhorn 
ona small scale; the Pouce, which hangs 
over Port Louis, and is named after its 
resemblance to an open hand with the 
thumb sticking up; the Morne Brabant, a 
black-faced rock some eighteen hundred 
feet in height, flung out against the fury of 
the waves at the south-west corner of the 
island. Everywhere are bare precipices, 
black or grey, falling down, without any 
perceptible slope, to the cane-fields which 
grow into sight on a nearer approach, and 
carpet the intervening country with bright 
emerald. Sugar-mills, standing beside 
tall chimneys, are dotted here and there, 
some on the beach, others high up where 
the forests are yet unfelled. Substantial- 
looking houses cluster round them, rows 
of tents stretch along the roads which lead 
to them, tiny harbors indent the coast-line, 
a chasse-marée at most of them taking in 
a cargo of sugar, others under their two 
large fore-and-aft sails are pushing along 
outside. Wherever the cliffs dip down are 
stretches of sand glistening white like the 
coral it is the remains of, and outside alla 
line of surf and rollers forever tumbling 
with a roar on the reef. Inside are broad 
lagoons where the trade-wind scarcely 
raises a ripple on the sea-green water, and 
on which the fisherman are busy in their 
pirogues. The forests of the interior 
overflow down the gullies which seam the 
cliffs, clambering up the more sheltered 
faces; avenues of filao-trees follow the cir- 
cumference of the island where the nature 





of the ground admits, their foliage not un- 
like that of the spruce fir ; a waterfall tum- 
bles step after step through a gorge ; deep- 
cut fissures score the plains, their sides 
covered with dense undergrowth ; natives, 
conspicuous by their white clothing, are 
hurrying through the fields or along the 
roads ; above all is a sky, intensely blue, in 
which the “tropic birds,” the Aazl/e-en- 
queue of the French, are sailing lazily ; be- 
neath, the waves as blue as the sky, 
tipped with foam as the south-east trade- 
wind hurries past; everything is tropical. 
A little nearer, and the whistle of the loco- 
motive and the white steam cloud follow- 
ing it bring one back from dreamland to 
the fact that Mauritius is no land of idle- 
ness and ease, but a workaday place, 
though so very far away from the rest of 
the world. 

The formation of the island was alto- 
gether volcanic, and the baking and boiling 
that it underwent in past ages must have 
been prodigious. Everywhere the rocks 
are honeycombed with air bubbles, till the 
bits which fall or chip off look like petrified 
sponges ; on the southern coast these bub- 
bles have been enlarged, and becoming 
detached from the softer rock in which 
they were imbedded, now lie about the 
surface, round and hollow, and not unlike 
skulls blackened by age. Sometimes the 
rock has been burnt through and through, 
and crumbles in your hand, forming a yel- 
low grit excellent for road-making. The 
soil most valued for the sugarcane is ¢erre 
rouge, a bright red clay, burnt into in- 
numerable nodules. The lava streams 
which burst through the walls of the cra- 
ters can be distinctly traced over a breadth 
of several miles. The lava is of excessive 
hardness, giving out a metallic ring when 
struck. During the construction of the 
railway it took thirteen months to cut a 
shallow cutting of nine hundred yards in 
length through one of these streams; 
blasting was almost useless, and had not 
a few natural fissures split the mass in 
places the cutting must have been given 
up. Inthe north of the island is a wide 
tract known as the Plaine des Roches, 
where the earth for miles is paved with 
slabs of lava. Everywhere the soil is 
strewn with boulders, rounded by the joint 
action of fire and water. The planters 
build these into walls, planting canes be- 
tween, the stones serving to preserve the 
moisture in the ground. Next crop the 
walls are rolled over and canes planted in 
their places. In the north-west corner of 
the island the boulders are so numerous 
that the walls are as much as six or eight 
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feet high, and cover many square miles 
of country. These are too large to be 
removed, and are in consequence hidden 
up with a luxuriant growth of creepers, 
beautiful with flowers, and strange enough 
to any one not understanding the cause 
of their being there. Below the surface 
the earth in many places is literally paved 
with enormous pebbles, some as much as 
a ton in weight; and so difficult is it to 
get through them without blasting, that in 
burial-grounds it is necessary to keep 
graves ready dug and filled in again with 
loose soil. In a case I remember where 
this had not been done, so impossible was 
it found to dig the grave in time, that the 
coffin was laid on the boulder which filled 
in the whole space where the grave should 
have been excavated, and the service read, 
when it was removed to the church, re- 
maining there till the following day, when 
a party of workmen succeeded in blasting 
out the rock. 

The peaks, which from a distance ap- 
pear to be jumbled together without order, 
on examination prove to be points in a 
series of walled-in circles, much broken 
and levelled, but still in a sufficient state 
of preservation to resolve themselves into 
the sides of great circular craters. The 
bird’s-eye view of these closely resembles 
a bit of lunar scenery; the walls are here 
and there eaten into by adventitious craters, 
while in the centre of the largest crater is 
a blunted, conical hill, very similar in ap- 

arance to those central hills observed in 
unar volcanoes. Among the smaller cra- 
ters one about the centre of the island, at 
Curepipe, is in excellent preservation ; 
perfectly circular, its sides almost perpen- 
dicular, and its diameter about three hun- 
dred yards. This is called by the Creoles 
the Z7vou aux Cerfs, and is some two hun- 
dred feet in depth. 

The coast is dotted with islands; the 
principal and most detached of these are 
three off the north point: “Gunner’s 
Quoin,” Coin de Mire,a remarkable rock 
about a mile long, and in shape like a 
wedge ; //e Plate, beyond it, flat and sandy, 
in use as a quarantine station; and //e 
Ronde, farther off again, a mere lava bub- 
ble. Bourbon is the nearest land, and 
that is ninety miles away and three times 
the size of Mauritius. It can be some- 
times seen on a clear evening in June, 
after rain, when the sun sets behind it, and 
these glimpses of another land are much 
sought after; just as the cry of “A sail!” 
at sea brings every one on deck, so the 
news that Bourbon is visible will rouse 
the most apathetic, and start strange 
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thoughts of homes and lands beyond the 
horizon of their little island. 

The volcanic forces have seamed the 
crust of the island with great fissures — 
cafions, to use a word in general use — 
gorges a hundred or more feet deep and 
twice as wide, their sides quite perpendic- 
ular for miles; the descent from the high 
central land where they commence being 
effected by steps of trap rock as much as 
a hundred feet in height, over which the 
river which runs at the bottom of all of 
them falls in a cascade. Trees, shrubs, 
and a luxuriant growth of ferns clothe 
these sides, deep pools below reflect the 
foliage or the flying clouds ; monkeys find 
a refuge in the underwood; everything 
about them is grand and picturesque. 
They are, however, terrible enemies to 
locomotion, and roads make long détours 
to avoid them. The railway bridge across 
the largest of them, at Grand River, six 
miles from Port Louis, is three hundred 
and sixty feet long, supported on iron cyl- 
inders at a height of one hundred and 
forty feet above the river. 

Mauritius lies within the south-east 
trades, and so long as they blow the cli- 
mate is delightful, and sickness almost 
unknown. This forms the winter season, 
and lasts from the middle of May to the 
middle of October. Then is the gay time 
in the island. Balls, picnics, dinners, 
chasses, and fishing-parties follow each 
other in rapid succession; the races are 
held, and the theatre opens with a French 
operatic company. The gardens are 
stocked with English vegetables in pro- 
fusion, and a brisk and bracing air seems 
to put fresh life into every one. In the 
summer season the trades recede south- 
wards, and the prevailing wind is from the 
east, north-east, and south-west, all hot, 
steamy, and unwholesome. When the 
wind blows from the west every one feels 
it, lassitude sets in, loss of appetite, fever, 
and other ills. This wind is called the 
malagache, and is not loved in the island. 

Towards the end of the year people lay 
in a stock of provisions, salt rations are 
kept stored in the barrack rooms, the 
fastenings of outside shutters are exam- 
ined, and the aneroid watched as carefully 
as if it were an infant. For.now is the 
season when the hurricanes tear down 
from the equator, where the meeting of 
the “trade ” and the “ monsoon ” is creat- 
ing vast wind-eddies, which, gathering 
force as they revolve and proceed south- 
wards, level everything in their track. 
For three months, till the end of March, 
every one is on the look-out for their ap- 
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proach, for the sweep of a hurricane means 
destruction of the next year’s crop, and 
ruin for all but the richest planters. 

The first warnings are an excessive heat, 
and an atmosphere so oppressive as to 
lead one almost to believe some unknown 
agency is at work against human exist- 
ence; fever strikes with deadly virulence ; 
the rays of the sun are scorching, and the 
air is so overcharged with electricity as to 
make men and animals alike feel uncom- 
fortable. Then come a few ragged clouds 
driven wildly across the coppery sky, the 
barometer falls rapidly, and an awful still- 
ness pervades everything. The birds flut- 
ter uneasily and seek shelter in the thickest 
woods, the mules start and sniff the air, 
the Indians tie up their heads and hurry 
away to their huts. Nota leaf is stirring, 
all nature seems in a state of horrid ex- 
pectancy. Then comes a sudden gust, 
which whistles past, bending the aloes and 
palm-trees nearly double, and leaving them 
trembling in the still calm which follows. 
More driving clouds, grey and leaden, 
creep up from the leaden sea, and sweep 
swiftly past, their ragged edges blown into 
wisps which catch and tangle with each 
other till the sky is covered with them. 
The roar of the gusts is more frequent, 
the sky seems to have descended like a 
roof upon the land. Long since the har- 
bor-master has been busy with the ship- 
ping: Top-gallant masts must be struck 

y all ships in port during the hurricane 
months ; now yards and topmasts are sent 
down with a run, cables are put out and 
each tier of vessels securely lashed to- 
gether. Ships at the roadstead slip their 
cables and put to sea to fight it out as best 
they can; some, profiting by the rules laid 
down in order to avoid cyclones, escape — 
some are never heard of again. Another 
gust, increasing in force, and the second 
gun is fired from the fort asa signal for 
the trains to cease running, and for all 
prudent people to get home. Shops are 
closed, windows and doors barricaded, and 
the town resembles a city of the dead. A 
few policemen and an odd straggler are 
all the living things tobe seen. Gust now 
succeeds gust, the roaring of the wind is 
louder than thunder, and it is difficult to 
make the voice heard inside a house. Rain 
falls in sheets, the roads are flooded, the 
rivers are mere Cataracts of milk-colored 
water, the canes toss wildly like real crea- 
tures in great agony, forest trees bend 
double, and their branches crack and fly 
bodily away, the air is filled with driving 
boughs, leaves, tiles, roofs, wisps of hay, 
and other @ébris; houses are torn from 
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their foundations and carried far away; 
baulks of timber and blocks of stone 
weighing many hundredweight are rolled 
over. Between the gusts is a dead calm, 
in which the hiss of the rain and the roar 
of the departing gust sound painfully dis- 
tinct. Dry earth has disappeared under 
a sheet of water dashed and driven into 
spray, and again beaten flat by the ever- 
descending rain. The surface of the sea 
is torn up into curious spiral columns re- 
volving with great velocity. Every now 
and then the sun will shine out for a few 
seconds with a ghastly glare, then the 
clouds drop down again, and darkness 
comes to hide up the cruel wreck. The 
people in the houses gather round the 
lamp in the driest room, and listen fear- 
fully as each fresh blast threatens to bring 
the whole structure about their ears. 
Sleep is almost impossible, cooking there 
is none, clothes are saturated with the 
moisture which drives in through ever 

crevice, and spirits are at their lowest wit 

the thought of the havoc going on outside. 

These circular storms cross the Indian 
Ocean ina slanting direction from north- 
east to south-west, travelling at a rate of 
eight to ten miles an hour. On arriving at 
their southern limit, somewhere about the 
thirtieth degree of latitude, they curve 
back at an acute angle to their original 
course and gradually dissolve. The near- 
er the centre of the storm is, the fiercer 
are the gusts and the greater the damage 
done. In the actual eye of the cyclone a 
calm reigns almost more terrible to the 
imagination than the surrounding hurly- 
burly. Such a calm was‘experienced in 
Mauritius during the disastrous hurricane 
of 1874. Nature seemed to be stunned 
by the repeated blows which the gusts had 
dealt during the past three days, the trees 
might have been sentient beings so de- 
spairing was their appearance, not a living 
creature was to be seen. The slower the 
progress of the storm, the greater the 
damage, as it takes longer to pass over 
the country; of course the velocity of the 
storm and of the wind are distinct. 

The gusts usually commence from the 
south-east, and continue in that quarter 
for about two-thirds of the whole duration 
of the storm; they then veer to the east, 
north-east, and north, finishing about 
north-west, when their violence subsides, 
though for a day or two after the depar- 
ture of the main storm a stray gust will 
occasionally rush past after its fellows. A 
dreadfw sight awaits you on opening the 
shutters again. The garden is a mere 





wreck, the outhouses are unroofed or 
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blown away altogether, roads are blocked 
by fallen timber, sides of houses, or masses 
ol sane. The circular motion of the wind 
has forced everything to giveaway. Trees, 
shrubs, small plants, and canes, as many 
as are not rooted up and vanished, stick 
out of so many holes which their stems 
have worked in the soil, now flattened 
down by the force of the rain, which has 
further filled up the holes with water and 
rotted the roots cracked and strained to 
admit it. Not a leaf remains, the few that 
still hang on the boughs are black, burnt 
up by the salt with which the gusts were 
saturated ; branches droop from the trees 
wrenched round and round till the fibres 
of the wood are like twisted cord; even 
the grass is rooted up and blown clean out 
of the soil. Houses are unroofed, and the 
dismal sight remains of a neighbor’s house 
open to the sky, the rooms half full of 
water in which the furniture is floating, the 
wall-paper hanging in tatters, the pictures 
dangling against the sides by their well- 
frayed cords. ‘I once lived in a large 
house to which this had happened, the 
tenant with his family escaping, with their 
lives only, to a neighbor’s house. For 
days communication is kept up on foot, 
the roads are a series of chasms, the mac- 
adam has been skimmed off for miles and 
deposited in the fields which skirt them, 
bridges are carried away, and the water- 
ways are choked with decaying refuse. An 
eye-witness of the great storm of 1868 
writes : — 


Fifty buildings within a radius of half a mile 
were destroyed. Every street was obstructed 
with roofs, broken timbers, and trunks of trees. 
Groups of poor people, wet and weary, were 
huddled together in corners in the greatest 
distress, homeless and miserable, with extended 
hands imploringly asking alms, they having 
lost everything but the few rags that scarcely 
covered their persons. The new and beautiful 
bridge over Grand River, built of iron, was 
partially destroyed. Two of the immense iron 
girders, about two hundred feet in length, were 
blown off the columns into the river ; fields of 
canes levelled to the ground or torn up in 
masses; fine old trees broken or uprooted: 
sugar-houses, dwellings, dependencies, un- 
roofed or otherwise injured; horses, mules, 
and cattle killed or wounded; the direst de- 
struction everywhere. Government House at 
Reduit, built in 1750, which had escaped 
hitherto, suffered so severely that at one time 
the lives of the inmates were in danger. In 
every corner where only the remains of a roof 
slanted and afforded a little shelter, some poor 
wretch shivering with ague, or burning with 
fever, was sitting, rolled in a ragged sheet. 


St. Mary’s Church in Port Louis was severed 
from its foundation and left an utter ruin, 
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The main part of the building was carried to 
some distance, while the chancel and vestries 
fell in on the floor of the church. Towards 
noon on the second day the gusts struck the 
water in the harbor with terrific descending 
force, but with little effect on the shipping. 
Later the wind hauled, and there seemed every 
probability that all the vessels, some eighty or 
ninety, would be driven to sea and lost. By 
eleven o’clock at night every ship was adrift. 
The large “ Bethel,” formerly an English man- 
of-war, was the first to break from her moor- 
ings. The most inconceivable confusion and 
destruction ensued. The crashing of the tim- 
bers and masts, and the roaring of the tempest, 
were terrific. The ships rolled on their beam- 
ends, and every blast seemed stronger than its 
predecessor, sometimes resembling explosions 
more than a progressive fluid. When day 
dawned the devastation was appalling; the 
ships had been driven across the harbor by 
the veering of the wind, and were pounding 
and ripping each other, causing masts and 
bulwarks to fall on allsides. The;chain cables 
of some of the iron ships tore down the mas- 
sive plates like paper as the sea broke fear- 
fully across the harbor and along the reefs, 
which was probably the storm-wave of the 
cyclone. 


Destructive hurricanes are recorded to 
have occurred in 1748, accompanied by a 
flight of locusts ; in 1773, when the cathe- 
dral and three hundred houses in Port 
Louis were blown down; in 1819, when 
two cyclones passed over the island and 
entirely destroyed the crops; in 1848, 
which is mentioned as the most destruc- 
tive on record. Yet in a month’s time 
after a hurricane the trees put out fresh 
leaves, and broken branches are hidden by 
foliage, so great is the impulse given to 
vegetation, and so vast the forces nature 
in the tropics has at her command. The 
roads are remetalled, fresh canes planted, 
ravines and hollows are washed out and 
cleansed of the accumulation of months, 
and the death-rate sensibly diminishes. 

A stranger cannot fail to be struck with 
the massive shutters, painted green and 
provided with thick iron hooks, with which 
every door and window in the island is 
furnished. These open outwards, and in 
fine weather lie back against the wall. On 
the approach of a storm they are closed, 
and secured by an iron bar, and the house 
is in complete darkness. Once let one of 
these hurricane shutters get adrift during a 
storm, and you may say good-bye to your 
house ; gust after gust will burst in, the 
furniture will fly about your head, and be- 
fore you are well out of the place the roof 
itself will take flight, and what remains to 
you of a house will be four walls full of 
water, 
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At the end of the hurricane of 1874, I 
remember sitting with my whole family on 
the dining-room table eyeing what remained 
of atin of Australian mutton; the gradu- 
ally increasing leaks had driven us from 
room to room till the only dry spot was the 
table, while the only thing eatable was that 
valuable bit of stringy, overdone meat. 
Fortunately the storm abated, and we were 
able to beg a meal elsewhere. In the pan- 
try, which opened into the dining-room, 
our servants, to the number of a dozen, 
were crouching round a dish of charcoal, 
their teeth chattering, and their poor damp 
bodies in a state of incipient mildew. An- 
other time, when I had attempted a visit to 
a neighbor, I was caught by a gust before 
I could reach shelter, and was whirled 
along the road on my face for nearly a hun- 
dred yards until I could stop myself. The 
barque “ Dolphin,” from Madagascar, with 
a cargo of bullocks, was caught in the same 
storm and driven over the reef opposite 
Grand Port, the waves lifting her across 
what is a solid wall of coral. The captain 
and most of the crew were lost, but the 
rest came ashore one after another astride 
the carcases of the bullocks, which hap- 
pened to float notwithstanding the terrible 
sea which was running. 

A ludicrous incident occurred when the 
museum in Port Louis was blown open 
and its contents in danger of destruction. 
A body of police were sent to rescue what 
they could, and the poor fellows, wet to the 
skin, and their eyes blinded by the slash of 
the rain, rushed up the steps and bore off 
the stuffed beasts and cases of sea mon- 
gters, their superintendent bringing up the 
rear with the pride of the collection, a 
large chimpanzee, folded heroically in his 
arms. 

A death occurring during a storm is par- 
ticularly distressing, as there is no chance 
of burying the body, and decomposition 
sets in with more than usual swiftness. 
Some years ago a servant in the employ- 
ment of the general died during a _hurri- 
cane, and was buried with great difficult 
in a remote corner of the grounds, whic 
extend over many acres. For this the gen- 
eral was threatened with a prosecution for 
interring a corpse without an official per- 
mit. 

These old laws, obsolete elsewhere, are 
not by any means so in Mauritius. An 
officer of the 32nd Regiment happened to 
be crossing a darrachois, or arm of the 
sea inclosed by a causeway, when he stum- 
bled upon the body of one of his soldiers 
lying in the shallow water, apparently 
dead. He naturally enough dragged the 





poor fellow out, and hastened to barracks 
to report the circumstance. Next day he 
received an intimation from the police in- 
spector of the district that he had contra- 
vened the law in touching a dead body 
previous to the arrival of the police, and 
that his duty was to proceed against him 
for the action. But a better story is cur- 
rent among the islanders, who are fond 
enough of laughing at their own pecul- 
iarities. A traveller saw a man hanging 
from one of the trees by the wayside, and 
forthwith cut him down. The man recov- 
ered, and promptly brought an action for 
damages and assault against the man who 
had saved his Ife, his leg having been 
broken and his body a little bruised by the 
fall, and his rescuer was cast in damages 
for the amount. 

While on the subject of queer laws, I 
will quote those on fire insurance extant in 
Mauritius. The owner of a house in- 
sures ; unless the tenant insures the house 
also, he will have to prove to the insurance 
company that the fire was riot caused by his 
act, or he must pay the original insurer the 
sum insured. This is called the “ tenant’s 
risk,” and enables the company to pocket 
a double premium. Should the house 
catch fire through a fire in the neighbor’s 
house, the company are not responsible 
unless that risk has also been insured 
against ; this is the “neighbor’s risk,” and 
puts a third premium into the pockets of 
the company. The consequence is that 
every One insures by compulsion, and the 
fire companies pay thirty per cent. 


“ Mauritius and its dependencies,” as its 
official title reads, cover a vast extent of 
water and very little land. Mauritius con- 
tains about seven hundred square miles, 
and its dependencies about half that area. 
The most important of these are the Sey- 
chelle Islands, a group of twenty-nine 
islands and islets, about nine hundred 
miles north-west of Mauritius. Then 
comes Rodrigues, a smaller island, some 
ten miles in length, and four hundred miles 
away to the eastward. 

The rest of the dependencies are groups 
of smaller islets or sandbanks, such as the 
Cargados, Amirantes, Agalega, St. Juan de 
Nova, and so on to the number of nearly 
one hundred. These are known collec- 
tively as “ the Oil Islands,” and are rented 
by government to individuals for fish- 
ing and cocoanut-oil manufacture. At St. 
Juan de Nova is a turtle-curing establish- 
ment, the turtle coming there in large 
numbers to deposit their eggs, and leaving 
it again in a still larger number of hermeti 
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cally sealed tins. From the Seychelles 
comes the coco-de-mer, a species of cocoa- 
nut, whose place of growth was one of the 
mysteries which puzzled savants for many 
years. 

Small vessels frequently leave Mauritius 
for some of these islets, and offer to any 
one with a wondering turn of mind an op- 
portunity of visiting many of the most iso- 
lated spots in the world. 

Strange tales are brought now and again 
about these islands. A passing ship has 
seen the timbers of a three-masted ves- 
sel high and dry on one which she was 
close enough to examine, the glass show- 
ing indications of an encampment, with 
tents made of the sails, and figures waving 
flags or lighting bonfires, and straightway 
a cutter is sent from the port office to the 
scene. Now comes a rumor that the na- 
tives on another have risen and massa- 
cred the creole proprietor, his wife and 
children, and off goes a magistrate invested 
with full powers to investigate the affair 
and live on salt fish till it is settled. Or it 
may be that a hurricane has visited St. 
Brandon, a mere sandbank, and the fisher- 
men only saved their lives by burying 
themselves up to the neck in the sand, in 
which uncomfortable position they re- 
mained for three days. Hardly a month 
passes but there sails into the harbor a 
sea-beaten boat crowded with castaways; 
their ship has caught fire or gone down in 
a hurricane, or otherwise gone under these 
stormy waters. Another time a small boat 
is picked up on the coast which has sailed 
from Rodrigues without compass or chart, 
and provisioned only with a few sweet 
potatoes, its crew four escaped prisoners. 
A gale of wind is worth money to Mauri- 
tius, for then come staggering in under 
jury-masts the “lame ducks,” battered and 
sea-worn, strange objects in the offing, 
which set the merchants racing into town 
trying to be first with offers of assistance. 
The most noted wreck of late years was 
that of the screw steamer “ Sarah Sands” 
on her way to India, with a wing of the 
54th Regiment on board, during the 
Mutiny. A fire broke out in the after part 
of the vessel, completely gutting it; the 
troops, undismayed by the flames, placed 
relays of wet blankets against the bulk- 
head which separated the fire from the 
rest of the ship, thus confining the fire to 
the after compartment. I saw the ship a 
few days after her return to Port Louis, 
when she lay at the end of the 7Zvou Fan- 
Jaron, or inner harbor. One-third of her 
was completely burnt out. Across the 
chasm where once had been the saloon 





and cabins hung the iron cross-beams, 
twisted with the intense heat. Nothing 
was left but a rusty fire-eaten shell, which 
glowed at red heat for many hours after 
the fire was subdued. 

In 1874 the emigrant ship “ Suffolk,” 
from London to Queensland, with four 
hundred and seventy souls on board, ap- 
peared off the island. Not a stick was 
standing, and the passengers by the morn- 
ing train stretched their heads out of the 
windows and wondered what this strange 
floating thing was which dipped and rolled 
upon that summer sea. A wonderful sight 
it was when she was towed up the harbor 
to see those sea-worn faces crowding the 
bulwarks, grey with grime and dirt, gazing 
eagerly at the world they had never hoped 
to see again. 

There is a raft made of a couple of logs, 
now, I think, in the museum of the United 
Service institution. The raft was picked 
up off Mauritius by the mail steamer, by 
which it had been observed bobbing up 
and down on the waves one early morning. 
She altered her course and picked up this 
raft. On it were a captain of a Yankee 
whaler and his black cook. The black was 
lying senseless across the logs, his head 
resting on the white man’s knees ; both of 
them were more under water than above 
it. The object seen from the steamer 
bobbing up and down, was a pumpkin hung 
at the end of a stick to preserve it from 
me! salt water, and was the only food they 
had. 

I remember as a boy being on board a 
vessel when she picked up two boats con- 
taining the captain and crew of the barque 
“ Emigrant,” which had foundered with a 
cargo of bottled beer off Mauritius. The 
captain had his wife with him, and when 
the pair were hauled on deck they fell on 
their knees and returned thanks to God 
for their deliverance. The boats were like 
Noah’s arks, as the sailors had nailed 
planks round them to keep out the waves; 
the bottoms of them were packed with tins 
of preserved meat, and half-a-dozen cats 
were springing about in case a change to 
fresh meat became desirable. The crew, 
the captain, and the cats were landed in 
Mauritius: the tins of meat fell to the 
share of us boys, and were very welcome. 
But the halcyon days of Mauritius are 
past. The Suez Canal has diverted most 
of the traffic from the “great highway,” 
and but a few stragglers now find their 
way across those waters. Canes no longer 
grow without guano at 35/. per ton, and 
over-population has changed what was 
once the healthiest climate into one of the 
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worst and most fever-laden in the world. 
Not so very long ago the island was noted 
for its salubrity, and East Indian civilians 
and soldiers came thither for their health’s 
sake. Now fever has laid its hand upon 
it, and in 1874 the registered deaths were 
upwards of eleven thousand, or nearly 
thirty-three per thousand, and of these one- 
half were due to fever. 

Yet when we read accounts of the island 
written at the time of our capture of it, we 
hear that 


Disease is hardly known in the Isle of France, 
and the climate is uncommonly wholesome 
and temperate. A clear sky and fine scenery, 
rendered still more agreeable by the salubrity 
and softness of the air, all contribute to that 
affability and social cheerfulness so prevalent 
among the inhabitants. It is said, on ap- 
proaching the land, when the wind is not vio- 
lent, the air is embalmed with the perfumes of 
flowers, with which the trees of the island are 
covered. 


In common with other isolated com- 
munities, the island has been a prey to 
occasional epidemics. These have been 
imported by ships, and have spread with 
peculiar rapidity. The small-pox was in- 
troduced in 1819 by H.M.S. “ Topaze,” and 
raged with such violence that in five 
months six thousand persons are reported 
to have died of it. In 1854 the cholera 
made its first appearance, conveyed by a 
coolie ship from India, and in two months 
thirty-five hundred persons are recorded 
to have died of it out of a total population 
of forty-nine thousand in Port Louis, nearly 
eight thousand having died throughout the 
island. Two years afterwards a second 
outbreak of the same malady occurred, and 
carried off four thousand more of the in- 
habitants. Upon this a strict system of 
quarantine was devised, and exists with 
considerable rigor to the present day. 
Measles were next introduced, and spread 
with extraordinary rapidity, some twelve 
hundred deaths occurring in three months, 
a moiety being those of persons over five 
years of age. Inthe same year the curious 
Indian fever called the “dengue” was 
brought in, and very few escaped an attack. 
The disease attacks the joints, somewhat 
after the fashion of rheumatism, and for 
months after it had passed Mauritius was 
aland of cripples. Odd scenes took place 
in the streets when gentlemen wishing to 
raise their hats were obliged to do so with 
a circular sweep, which might be graceful, 
but which at least was unusual. At dinner, 
to raise the food to one’s mouth was a dif- 
ficulty, to sit down or get up _ not un- 
frequently extorted a groan. It was, how- 





ever, merely a painful malady, few, if any, 
dying from its effects. 

But these were but the prelude of the 
storm. In 1866 intermittent fever made 
its first appearance in the colony; in 1867 
malarious fever broke out in an epidemic 
form, hardly ever equalled for deadliness 
since the plague. The year is known as 
the “fever year,” and no form of exag- 
geration can convey to the mind an idea of 
the terrible suffering which the island then 
underwent. The evil had been impending 
for some time. Energetic sanitary meas- 
ures might have met it effectually, or at 
least mitigated its violence, but none were 
taken. Aninflux of two hundred thousand 
immigrants from a nation utterly unused 
to practise the most ordinary modes of 
cleanliness, had settled in the island within 
the last twenty years. The remaining 
population had increased fivefold, while 
Sanitary measures had remained almost 
stationary. Port Louis itself contained 
some eighty thousand persons, and was all 
but innocent of a drain. The town was 
inclosed on one side by the Aer Rouge, 
a stagnant lagoon, many miles in extent, 
from which the tide receded, leaving bare 
an expanse of black and fetid mud. 
What sewers there were poured their con- 
tents into the harbor, and its shores were 
the receptacle for decaying refuse and gar- 
bage of every description. South of the 
harbor was a swamp, the place of execu- 
tion of criminals, and the site of the great 
cemetery, in which countless bodies were 
interred under a few feet of loose coral. 
The spot was beautiful with its covering of 
rank vegetation, and dear to all the living 
in the island, but the emanations from the 
mass of corruption within a mile of an 
over-populated town were sufficient alone 
to raise a plague. 

A visitor to Port Louis cannot fail to 
notice the picturesque colony of huts 
which climb up the slope of the Signal 
Mountain, on the outskirts of the town. 
The huts are thatched, and peep out of a 
grove of flowering shrubs, amongst which 
the pomegranate with its scarlet blossoms 
is conspicuous. Winding paths are seen 
here and there, and the proprietors are 
fond of sunning themselves in groups be- 
fore the doors of their huts. The scene 
is altogether rural and picturesque. This 
suburb is known as “Black Town,” and 
of it the colonial secretary writes in 1869, 
two years after the outbreak : — 

Black Town may be said to consist of three 
parallel paths contouring the Signal Moun- 
tain. Intercommunication between these paths 
is effected by other precipitous paths or water- 
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courses ; and the houses which are situated in 
the intervening spaces are more squalid and 
unhealthy in general than I have seen in the 
town. Outside they are inclosed by a mass of 
prickly pear and chai/is, into which refuse and 
excrement are alike thrown; and the sight of 
the half-starved pigs —the only scavengers — 

rforming their daily task amidst this rubbish 
is as loathsome a one as can be conceived. 
When the Building Act comes into force, and 


the keeping of pigs within the town becomes’ 


illegal, the whole of the side of this mountain 
must become one seething mass of filth, to be 
washed down into the body of the town when- 
ever heavy rain occurs. The misery of some 
of the dwellings inside can hardly be im- 
agined. In one, for example, we found a 
creole woman with her three daughters; all 
four had married Chinamen, and had lost their 
husbands of fever. The house has three 
rooms, in which the four families live; the 
roof of two of these rooms admits light, air, 
and rain freely, the latter fact being evidenced 
by the mud floor being cracked in all direc- 
tions by the action of rain followed by heat. 
There is but one bed in the house, and when 
it rains the family, eleven in number, sleep in 
the third room, the roof of which leaks less, 
but which is only about eight feet by five, 
giving, say, twenty-five cubic feet of air to each 
individual. The people are all dependent on 
the Commission for their food, being all too 
illto work. There is no latrine, and the stench 
is intolerable, 


With such a suburb any town must have 
been doomed. The outbreak can be traced 
back directly to 1865, when a storm of 
rain occurred, so violent that the rivers 
suddenly rose several feet, and an inunda- 
tion, nearly general, was the result, the 
effects of which were most severely felt in 
and near Port Louis. To the inundation 
succeeded a drought, and consequent re- 
duction in the sugar crop. North of the 
equator, in Madras and Bengal, grain was 
at famine prices, owing to hurricanes and 
rainstorms ; and simultaneously with this 
rise in prices multitudes were driven by 
the pressure of want to emigrate to Mau- 
ritius. Ship after ship continued to pour 
in from Calcutta, and the immigrants were 
left to wander about without employment, 
to pick up a living as best they could. 
Many planters, too, owing to financial dif- 
ficulties and to the failure of their crops, 
had reduced their establishments, and the 
unemployed laborers flocked into Port 
Louis and conduced in an amazing degree 
to its already too crowded state. “ Under 
these circumstances,” wrote the Royal 
Commission, “it is no wonder that pesti- 
lence should have broken out; nor that, 
when it did break out, it should have been 
relatively to the population and the area 
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subject to its ravages one of the most ter- 
rible on record.” 

Towards the end of 1865 a band of In- 
dians were employed on the “Albion” 
sugar estate, some eight miles from Port 
Louis, to clear out a bank of black mud 
which had collected in one of the many 
lagoons about that part of the coast, and 
were struck down with fever. Thence it 
spread to the village of Bambous on one 
side, and northwards to Pamplemousses, 
six miles beyond Port Louis. A slight 
lull then took place until December 1866, 
when the disease reappeared, and spread 
rapidly along the leeward shores of the 
island, Port Louis being specially affected. 
The unhealthy state of that town was more 
than usually bad; the season had been 
most unfavorable; an unusual drought had 
been followed by an unusually hot sum- 
mer, and when the fever spread in the 
town it was plain that human remedies 
were now too late to avert a terrible visita- 
tion. Quinine there was none; the few 
bottles which had been procured from 
Bourbon were sold at public auction for 
272, per ounce, and, it is stated, more than 
double that sum was offered for some sold 
privately. The people met the disaster 
with a calmness approaching heroism. A 
sum of 3,000/. was collected in Port Louis 
and distributed; the clergy of both 
Churches worked with the utmost zeal and 
devotion; the medical profession, headed 
by the late Dr. Reid, to whom Mauri- 
tius owes nearly all the health she now 
enjoys, exerted themselves till their 
strength failed, and they succumbed to the 
violence of the disease. In the police the 
casualties were particularly great, owing to 
the nature of their duties, which they per- 
formed in a manner which called forth the 
special thanks of the governor, as well as 
to the unhealthy districts they were forced 
to occupy. Every'one worked with a will, 
but in vain. The epidemic raged on too 
vast a scale to be restrained by any avail- 
able efforts. 

Whole households were at once at- 
tacked ; entire villages simultaneously af- 
fected. In Port Louis two thousand per- 
sons were reported at one time to be down 
with fever. The Jost-mortem returns are 
crowded with cases of “found dead,” such 
as the following: — 


Unknown Female.—The body was found 
lying in the public road, and sitting by the 
side of the body was found a female child, 
about two years old, apparently a daughter of 
the deceased, who gave her name as Mardaye. 
The body was reduced to a skeleton. 
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Or, again, case 165 :— 


Moonia, — Deceased was laborer on Riviere 
Creole Estate, and was through sickness re- 
duced to beggary. The evening preceding the 
finding of his dead body he was seen by one 
Gorkhool going in the direction of the ceme- 
tery in a very weak state, and he said then he 
was going to die near the cemetery. 


In April matters were at their worst, and 
no less than ten thousand five hundred 
deaths were registered, the total number 
of deaths during the year being upwards 
of thirty thousand. The greater part of 
that vast army now lie side by side in rows, 
the little naked heaps which cover them 
marshalled in dismal plots, numbered and 
indexed, in the cemetery of Bois Mar- 
chand, a tract of ground on the outskirts 
of Port Louis, bought for the purpose. 
The railway passes by one side of the in- 
closure, and the passengers look full upon 
it; but the train passes by and few words 
are spoken. Hardly one in the island but 
has some one dear to him under those 
interminable lines of graves. The hurri- 
cane of the following year levelled thou- 
sands of them; and the place, dark in 
memories, and surrounded by a thick, 
unwholesome jungle, forms one of the 
saddest mementoes of human suffering. 
Since that time the fever has never relaxed 
its hold on the island. Even the higher 
lands, where the richer people have built 
themselves houses, are liable to its attacks. 
No one is safe from it; no place secure. 
To sleep a night in Port Louis is looked 
upon as a tempting of Providence. Ener- 
getic sanitary measures have since been 
adopted, the strictest quarantine regula- 
tions have been established, the best and 
latest medicines are available, but still the 
fever holds its own, and will do so for 
many years to come. 

The people live in a state of panic at the 
approach of anything which may turn into 
an epidemic. It happened that a coolie 
ship arrived not long ago, and signalled 
that a case of cholera had occurred on 
board. The signals are conveyed by 
means of a semaphore, and one of the 
amusements of idle people is to read these 
messages as they pass. On this occasion 
one of these read the signal, and the word 
was passed that the ship in the offing had 
the choleraon board. The ferment in the 
streets was soon amazing; a meeting was 
called, and a deputation waited on the gov- 
ernor demanding that the coolies should 
be embarked on .a small vessel and sent 
away anywhere at all, and the vessel her- 
self sunk at the Bell Buoy. After this a 





private code of signals was adopted, and 
idle people had no longer the chance of 
amusing themselves at the expense of a 
general panic. Mauritius is a crown 
colony, and the control of its government 
rests with that at home. The governor 
is practically invested with supreme power 
in the island, and there are few questions 
which are not referred to him. He is as- 
sisted by an Executive Council consistin 

of the general and four superior civil offi- 
cials, and further by a Legislative Council 
consisting of official and inofficial mem- 
bers, seven of each. The latter are se- 
lected from the leading inhabitants, both 
French and English, and the utmost confi- 
dence is reposed in their judgment as 
exponents of the views ond interests of 
their fellow-citizens. They are entitled to 
the prefix of Aoxoradle to their names, a 
highly prized distinction, though apt at 
times to give rise to some irritation, as in 
the island the local title is supposed to 
take precedence of its English namesake. 

Strange names, savoring of old France, 
hang about the government service. There 
is a procureur-general, a curator of va- 
cant estates, a Civil Status Office, the 
Curatelle, and lastly, over an auctioneer’s 
place of business, a puzzle to me for a long 
time, the magic letters “G. V. M.,” Gov- 
ernment Vendue Master. In addition to 
these there are the Supreme Court, the 
Admiralty and Bankruptcy Courts, and a 
Magistrate’s Court in each of the nine 
districts into which the island is divided. 
Barristers abound, and are so thin-skinned 
that not long ago the editor of the leadin 
local paper was kicked out of his editoria 
sanctum and down the stairs into the street 
by one of the younger gentlemen of the 
long robe for inserting an opinion in his 
columns that the briefless ones talked, 
when they did get a chance, for the sake 
of hearing their own voices. There are a 
few notaries, their numbers, like that of 
the auctioneers, being limited, for some 
wise purpose known only to French law. 
Lastly, there are a terrible lot of lawyers. 

There are two bishops, the Roman Cath- 
olic, an imposing-looking personage in 
purple and lace, styled Monseigneur de 
Port Louis ; the Protestant, clad in ortho- 
dox broadcloth, apron, and leggings, called 
“the Bishop of Mauritius.” 

The Royal College is a noble institution 
for the education my the youth of the colony 
irrespective of denomination. The educa- 
tion is of the highest class, scholarships for 
the London University are competed for 
within its walls, and the laureate for the 
year is sent to England at the expense of 
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the government and maintained at one of 
the universities for a term of years. The 
Creole youth are extremely quick and intel- 
ligent, and give promise of great things 
when young ; but in afterlife they fall off 
and seldom attain any high position. Of 
course there are notable exceptions, many 
of the cleverest men in the colony being 
Creoles. D’Epinay, the sculptor, is an in- 
stance continually quoted in the island of a 
creole descended from a line of illustrious 
ancestors who settled in Mauritius, and 
who has attained to the highest rank in his 
profession. 

For a variety of nations collected into 
one spot it would be difficult to outdo 
Mauritius: Arabs, cunning merchants in 
sugar, importers of rose-water, amber and 
gums, dates and quaint-patterned silks ; 
Chinese, opium-sellers, pork-butchers, and 
small provision-retailers all over the island ; 
wherever two roads meet, there is John 
Chinaman behind his counter in a rickety 
hut built out of old packing-cases, busy 
selling ha’p’orths of charcoal, butter, ghee, 
rice, salt, sugar, or cigars, beer, cherry 
brandy, and white rum. His shop per- 
forms the part of the village public, and 
many are the scenes of drunkenness which 
take place in it. 

After the Chinamen come the Indians, 
or, as they are generally known, Malabars. 
The immigrants are on the estates, a large 
number are domestic servants, and the old 
immigrants are the cow-keepers and mar- 
ket-gardeners. The white or half-caste 
creoles are artisans, masons, carpenters, 
smiths, and not unfrequently thieves. A 
lazy, indolent, sharp-witted race, always on 
the broad grin except when in a passion. 
The blacks, or Malagache, are squatters, 
vagrants, maroons, poachers, anything at 
all which allows them to bask in the hottest 
sun and eat their neighbor’s plantains and 
chickens without paying forthem. Their 
women are fond of finery beyond their sex. 
Muslin dresses with many flounces, cut 
square or even low in the body, a French 
bonnet with quantities of bright flowers 
stuck into it, a sky-blue parasol, sky-blue 
French boots with high heels, buttoning 
well up the leg, which is as often as not 
innocent of a stocking —such is the get- 
up of a milatresse, or mulatto belle, on 
her way to mass in Mauritius. The men 
of all classes, from the planter to the slave, 
not long ago wore “blue dungaree” or 
toile bleu, a very suitable fabric for the 
climate, but of ‘Tate it has gone out of 
fashion, and cloth taken its place. The 


opening of the railway did a great deal 
towards extinguishing the strange, old- 
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world customs then rife in the island. An 
officer holding a high government appoint- 
ment assured me that it was usual for 
young women to drive to church in a sugar- 
cart. When they were near enough they 
got out of the cart, changed their dresses 
in the bushes, and walked into church, 
repeating the operation when the service 
was over. Distances then were compara- 
tively great, and means of locomotion few. 
The planters had their heavy barouches 
and mules, but the public had to be con- 
tent with a voiture de place, both slow and 
expensive. The Indians have introduced 
“carrioles,” little two-wheeled pony carts 
with awnings and curtains, which are a 
convenient mode of getting about for the 
poorer classes, and are from their numbers 
quite a feature in the island. 

But the railway is the principal means of 
locomotion notwithstanding. There are 
now about seventy-seven miles completed, 
a branch line of six more being in course 
of construction. The line does not run all 
round the island, but leaves Port Louis 
north and south ; the former circling round 
the flat country of Pamplemousses to 
Flacq; the latter crossing the centre of the 
island by a series of inclines, some as 
much as one in twenty-seven, to Mahé- 
bourg on the windward coast. Every morn- 
ing on the arrival of the ten o’clock train the 
platform of the terminus in Port Louis pre- 
sents a lively and amusing scene. Every 
one who can lives out of town and comes 
in to his business by this train, and every 
one has a bag, box, or bundle. These 
may contain papers, books, or magazines, 
chess or.cards with which the owner has 
been passing the time in the train; or it 
may be his lunch, or the family ice-box, 
which he takes in empty and carries back 
full to cool his claret with at dinner. Gov- 
ernment officials have imposing red leather- 
covered boxes, full to overflowing of State 
secrets or cigars. Many have bouquets 
of flowers, camellias, and roses, for the 
poor people who must live in town. Every 
one has something, and every one has his 
peon to meet him and to relieve him of his 
package. When the train arrives a crowd 
of peons rush violently up the platform 
fearful to be late in catching their masters’ 
eyes, while the eager crowd jump out of 
the carriages and make down the platform 
in an equal hurry to be first away. Of 
course the two streams meet midway, and 
great is the confusion. From the top 
stories of the carriages pours out a third 
crowd of Indians, men, women, and chil- 
dren, who dodge excitedly through the 
rest, and raise strange cries for their com- 








panions lost in the general hubbub. 
Frenchmen stop to gesticulate or explain, 
Englishmen poke a way with their white 
umbrellas and march on magnificently, 
peons make dives at their masters, and 
run off with their bags in a state of excite- 
ment which vents itself in abuse on any 
other peon who happens to be nearest ; the 
Indians, like a flock of sheep, follow any 
one who is going anywhere at all, until the 
crowd disperses and the station is left de- 
serted, to remain so till the four o’clock 
express takes all the same people back 
again up the hill. 

The island is rich in newspapers. The 
two principal of these have been lately 
amalgamated, and appear under the name 
of the Commercial Gazette; half the 
paper is in English, and half in French. 
Then comes Le Cernéen,” an entire] 
French print, called after the name whic 
Mascaregnas, the discoverer of the island, 
bestowed on it, “Cerné” from Cerna 
Ethiopia, Pliny’s name for Madagascar. 
Le Cernéen is the mouthpiece of the 
French party, and is a highly respectable 
organ. La Sentinelleis a French paper,a 
portion of its contents printed in English, 
aiming at representing the views of the 
“ Exeter Hall party,” and of the oppressed 
races in general. Le Pays is the organ of 
the French clergy, and Le Progrés Colo- 
nial the organ of the colored population. 
These last two are entirely French. 

Perhaps the advertisements in these 
papers are their most amusing part. 

Quack medicines must be in great fa- 
vor, for in a sheet containing only eighteen 
advertisements, ten are notices of some 
wonderful remedy, our old friend Hollo- 
way, put into French, figuring with the 
rest. Lotteries, though lately suspended, 
appear to have a new lease of life granted 
them, a half-page column bringing one un- 
der notice: “ Au profit de Notre Dame de 
la Délivrande, 50,000 billets a 25 cents le 
billet, un gros lot de 2,000 roupies, 58 lots 
gagnants ;” “Our Lady” making 530/. by 
the.transaction. Just below this comes the 
announcement of “Grande Lotterie au 
profit dela pagode Hindoue Siva Soobra- 
manta Cadavoolur,autorisée par son Ex- 
cellence le Gouverneur.” This affair ad- 
vertises seventy-three “o/s gagnants,” 
with an issue ef twenty-eight thousand 
tickets at sixpence apiece. A gentleman 
owning the curious name of Mr. A. M. 
Sabapathy Chetty is put forward as the 
proper person to whom to pay your sub- 
scriptions. 

In the left-hand corner of the papers, the 
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column corresponding to our “agony col- 
umn,” we find “ the friends and acquaint- 
ances of the families Blanc et Noir sont 
priés d’assister une messe pour le repos 
de Time de feu M. Charles Blanc.” 
While lower down in the same column the 
editor informs his clients that “funeral no- 
tices are always kept on hand ready 
printed.” 

A house to let is described as “une 
maison & romaine, bien fraiche,” or as 
“un pavilion de 4 jolies pitces, couvert en 
bardeaux, bordé et planché en bois de Sin- 
gapore.” The Supreme Court gives no- 
tice touching “the sale by licitation of 
three immovable properties, united to- 
gether, situate at Port Louis, Royal and 

ospital Streets, prosecuted at the request 
of Ajum Goolam Hossen, and Mamode 
Sulliman, against Cassin Mahomed.” 

The Freemasons of Loge la Triple Es- 
pérance give out that a _fé¢e will be held “ @ 
Loccasion de Padoption des enfants du 
Vénérable et du Grand Expert.” 

Mlle. Martinet, who states that she has 
the authority of his Excellence the govern- 
or, has the honor to inform the public that 
she is in possession of “um sirop contre 
les affections de la poitrine, les bronchites 
negligées, Voppression, le carreau, et les 
gonflements de la rate,” and so on through 
a long list of similar ailments. 

Creditors against the vacant estate of 
Jugguwon, No. 225,949, are requested to 
forward their claims to the Curatelle 
Office, and the notice is headed by the 
royalarms. The next is a daily insertion, 
and speaks for itself. 


Deserters. —Sent this day to the central 
police station of Port Louis, to be forwarded 
by escort to their respective districts for de- 
livery to their employers : 

Moonesamy, 304,091, J. Portal, Anse Jon- 
chée, Pavadai, Appadoo, and some others. 


The Hétel du Commerce offers its cus- 
tomers “ Repas a lacarte au prix fixe: 
déjeuner a 37 1-2 ¢.; diners & 50c., bon 
vin ordinaire & 20¢. la bouteille,’ and asa 
spécialité, “bonnes consommations & 106. 
le verre.” 

Last of all come the merchants, with 
such strange articles for sale as Jders, 
porto, sherry, sirops assortis, piantes et 
racines de Ramie, madriers sap, calin au 
saumon, conjon et percale, sacs et man- 
chons a filtrer, pidces daroo, three crates 
rice-dishes, one lot carrailles, and, at the 
request of Mr. Peermapoolay, some bird- 
cages, and a carriole and pony. 

W. E. MONTAGUE. 
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BY THOMAS HARDY, 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW HIS COLD WAS CURED. 


SOMETHING delayed the arrival of the 
Wesleyan minister, anda young man came 
temporarily in his stead. It was on the 
thirteenth of January, 183—, that Mr. 
Stockdale, the young man in question, 
made his humble entry into the village, 
unknown, and almost unseen. But when 
those of the inhabitants who styled them- 
selves of his connection became acquaint- 
ed with him, they were rather pleased with 
the substitute than otherwise, though he 
had scarcely as yet acquired ballast of 
character sufficient to steady the con- 
sciences of the hundred and forty Metho- 
dists of pure blood who, at this time, lived 
in Nether-Mynton, and to give in addition 
supplementary support to the mixed race 
which went to church in the morning and 
chapel in the evening, or when there was 
a tea— as many as a hundred and ten peo- 
ple more, all told, and including the parish 
clerk in the winter time, when it was too 
dark for the vicar to observe who passed 
up the street at seven o’clock — which, to 
be just to him, he was never anxious to 
do. 

it was owing to this overlapping of 
creeds that the celebrated population puz- 
zle arose among the denser gentry of the 
district around Nether-Mynton : how could 
it be that a parish containing fifteen score 
of strong, full-grown Episcopalians, and 
nearly thirteen score of well-matured Dis- 
senters, numbered barely two-and-twenty- 
score adults in all? 

The young man being personally inter- 
esting, those with whom he came in con- 
tact were content to waive for a while the 
graver question of his — It is 
said that at this time of his life his eyes 
were affectionate, though without a ray of 
levity ; that his hair was curly, and his fig- 
ure tall; that he was, in short, a very lov- 
able youth, who won upon his female hear- 
ers as soon as they saw and heard him, 
and caused them to say, “ Why didn’t we 
know of this before he came, that we might 
have gied him a warmer welcome !” 

The fact was that, knowing him to be 
only provisionally selected, and expecting 
nothing remarkable in his person or doc- 
trine, they and the rest of his flock in 
Nether-Mynton had felt almost as indiffer- 
ent about his advent as if they had been 
the soundest church-going parishioners in 
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the country, and he their true and ap- 
pointed parson. Thus when Stockdale 
set foot in the place nobody had secured a 
lodging for him, and though his journey 
had given him a bad cold in the head, he 
was forced to attend to that business him- 
self. On enquiry he found that the only 
possible accommodation in the village 
would be found at the house of one Mrs. 
Lizzy Newberry, at the upper end of the 
street. 

It was a youth who gave this informa- 
tion, and Stockdale asked him who Mrs. 
Newberry might be. 

The boy said that she was a widow 
woman, who had got no husband, because 
he was dead. Mr. Newberry, he added, 
had been a well-to-do man enough, as the 
saying was, and a farmer; but he had gone 
off inadecline. As regarded Mrs. New- 
berry’s serious side, Stockdale gathered 
that she was one of the trimmers who went 
to church and chapel both. 

“T’ll go there,” said Stockdale, feeling 
that, in the absence of purely sectarian 
lodgings, he could do no better. 

“ She’s a little particular, and won’t hae 
gover’ment folks, or curates, or the pas- 
son’s friends, or such like,” said the lad 
dubiously. 

“ Ah, that may be a promising sign: I'll 
call. Or no; just you go up and ask first 
if she can find room for me. I have to 
see one or two persons on another matter. 
You will find me down at the carrier’s.” 

In a quarter of an hour the lad came 
back, and said that Mrs. Newberry would 
have no objection to accommodate him, 
whereupon Stockdale called at the house. 
It stood within a garden-hedge, and seemed 
to be roomy and comfortable. He saw an 
elderly woman, with whom he made ar- 
rangements to come the same night, since 
there was no inn in the place, and he 
wished to house himself as soon as possi- 
ble; the village being a local centre from 
which he was to radiate at once to the dif- 
ferent small chapels in the neighborhood, 
He forthwith sent his luggage to Mrs, 
Newberry’s from the carrier’s, where he 
had taken shelter, and in the evening 
walked up to his temporary home. 

As he now lived there, Stockdale felt it 
unnecessary to knock at the door; and 
entering quietly he had the pleasure of 
hearing footsteps scudding away like mice 
into the back quarters. He advanced to 
the parlor, as the front room was called, 
though its stone floor was scarcely dis- 
guised by the carpet, which only overlaid 
the trodden areas, leaving sandy deserts 
under the furniture. But the room looked 
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snug and cheerful. The fire-light shone 
out brightly, trembling on the bulging 
mouldings of the table-legs, playing with 
brass knobs and handles, and lurking in 
great strength on the under surface of the 
chimneypiece. A deep armchair, covered 
with horsehair, and studded with a count- 
less throng of nails, was pulled up on one 
side of the fireplace. The tea-things 
were on the table, the teapot cover was 
open, and a little hand-bell had been laid 
at that precise point whereon a person 
seated in the great chair might be expected 
instinctively to lay his hand. 

Stockdale sat down, not objecting to his 
experience of the room thus far, and be- 
gan his residence by tinkling the bell. A 
little girl crept in at the summons, and 
made tea for him. Her name, she said, 
was Marther Sarer, and she lived out there, 
nodding towards the road and village gen- 
erally. Before Stockdale had got far with 
his meal, a tap sounded on the door behind 
him, and on his telling the enquirer to 
come in, arustle of garments caused him 
to turn his head. He saw before him a 
fine and extremely well-made young wom- 
an, with dark hair, a wide, sensible, beauti- 
ful forehead, eyes that warmed him before 
he knew it, and a mouth that was in itself 
a picture to all appreciative souls. 

“Can I get you anything else for tea?” 
she said, coming forward a step or two, an 
expression of liveliness on her features, 
and her hand waving the door by its edge. 

“‘ Nothing, thank you,” said Stockdale, 
thinking less of what he replied than of 
what might be her relation to the house- 
hold. 

“You are quite sure?” said the young 
woman, apparently aware that he had not 
considered his answer. 

He conscientiously examined the tea- 
things, and found them all there. “ Quite 
sure, Miss Newberry,” he said. 


“Tt is Mrs. Newberry,” said she. 
“Lizzy Newberry. I used to be Lizzy 
Simpkins.” 


“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. New- 
berry.” And before he had occasion to 
say more, she left the room. 

Stockdale remained in some doubt till 
Martha Sarah came to clear the table. 
. a house is this, my little woman?” 
said he. 

“ Mrs. Lizzy Newberry’s, sir.” 

“Then Mrs. Newberry is not the old 
lady I saw this afternoon?” 

“No. That’s Mrs. Newberry’s mother. 


It was Mrs. Newberry who comed in to 


you = by now, because she wanted to 
you was good-looking.” 


see i 
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Later in the evening, when Stockdale 
was about to begin supper, she came again. 
“I have come myself, Mr. Stockdale,” she 
said. The minister stood up in acknowl- 
edgment of the honor. “I am afraid little 
Marther might not make ye understand. 
What will you have for supper? — there’s 
cold rabbit, and there’s a ham uncut.” 

Stockdale said he could get on nicely 
with those viands, and supper was laid. 
He had no more than cut a slice when 
tap-tap came to the door again. The min- 
ister had already learned that this particu- 
lar rhythm in taps denoted the fingers of 
his enkindling landlady, and the doomed 
young fellow buried his first mouthful 
under a look of receptive blandness. 

“ We have achicken in the house, Mr. 
Stockdale—I quite forgot to mention it 
just now. Perhaps you would like Mar- 
ther Sarer to bring it up?” 

Stockdale had advanced far enough in 
the art of being a young man to say that 
he did not want the chicken, unless she 
brought it up herself; but when it was 
uttered he blushed at the daring gallantry 
of the speech, perhaps a shade too strong 
for aserious man and aminister. In three 
minutes the chicken appeared, but to his 
great surprise, only in the hands of Martha 
Sarah. Stockdale was disappointed, which 
perhaps it was intended that he should 


e. 

He had finished supper, and was not in 
the least anticipating Mrs. Newberry again 
that night, when she tapped and entered 
as before. Stockdale’s gratified look told 
that she had lost nothing by not appearing 
when expected. It happened that the 
cold in the head from which the young 
man suffered had increased with the ap- 
proach of night, and before she had spoken 
he was seized with a violent fit of sneezing 
which he could not anyhow repress. 

Mrs. Newberry looked full of pity. 
“Your cold is very bad to-night, Mr. 
Stockdale.” 

Stockdale replied that it was rather 
troublesome. 

“And I’ve a good mind” —she added 
archly, looking at the cheerless glass of 
water on the table, which the abstemious 
young minister was going to drink. 

“Yes, Mrs. Newberry?” 

“T’ve a good mind that you should have 
something more likely to cure it than that 
cold stuff.” 

“ Well,” said Stockdale, looking down at 
the glass, “as there is no inn here, and 
nothing better to be got in the village, of 
course it will do.” 

To this she replied, “There is some- 
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thing better, not far off, though not in the 
house. I really think you must try it, or 
you may be ill. Yes, Mr. Stockdale, you 
shall.” She held up her finger, seein 
that he was about to speak. “Don’t as 
what it is; wait, and you shall see.” 

Lizzy went away, and Stockdale waited 
in a pleasant mood. Presently she re- 
turned with her bonnet and cloak on, say- 
‘ng, “ I am so sorry, but you must help me 
to get it. Mother has gone to bed. Will 
you wrap yourself up, and come this way, 
and please bring that cup with you.” 

Stockdale, a lonely young fellow, who 
had for weeks felt a great craving for 
somebody on whom to throw away super- 
fluous interest, and even tenderness, was 
not sorry to join her: and followed his 
guide through the back door, across the 
garden, to the bottom, where the boundary 
was a wall. This wall was low, and be- 
yond it Stockdale discerned in the night- 
shades several grey headstones, and the 
outlines of the dearth roof or tower. 

“Tt is easy to get up this way,” she said, 
stepping upon a bank which abutted on 
the wall; then putting her foot on the top 
of the. stonework, and descending by a 
spring inside, where the ground was much 
higher, as is the manner of graveyards to 
be. Stockdale did the same, and followed 
her in the dusk across the irregular ground 
till they came to the tower door, which, 
when dus had entered, she softly closed 
behind them. 

“ You can keep a secret?” she said in a 
musical voice. 

“ Like an iron chest!” said he fervently. 

Then from under her cloak she pro- 
duced a small lighted lantern, which the 
minister had not noticed that she carried 
at all. The light showed them to be close 
to the singing-gallery stairs, under which 
lay a heap of lumber of all sorts, but con- 
sisting mostly of decayed framework, pews, 
panels, and pieces of flooring, that from 
time to time had been removed from their 
original fixings in the body of the edifice 
a replaced by new. 

“ Perhaps yo" will drag some of those 
boards aside?” she said, holding the lan- 
tern over her head to light him better. 
“ Or will you take the lantern while I move 
them?” 

“T can manage it,” said the young man, 
and acting as she ordered, he uncovered, 
to his surprise, a row of little barrels bound 
with wood hoops, each barrel being about 
as large as the nave of a common cart- 
wheel. When théy were laid open Lizzie 


fixed her eyes on him, as if she wondered 
what he would say. 
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* You know what they are?” she asked, 
finding that he did not speak. 

“ Yes, barrels,” said Stockdale, simply. 
He was an inland man, the son of highly 
respectable parents, and brought up with 
a single eye to the ministry, and the sight 
suggested nothing beyond the fact that 
such articles were there. 

“You are quite right, they are barrels,” 
she said, in an emphatic tone of candor 
that was not without a touch of irony. 

Stockdale looked at her with an eye 
of sudden misgiving. ‘ Not smugglers’ 
liquor?” he said. 

“Yes,” said she. “They are tubs of 
spirit that have accidentally come over in 
the dark from France.” 

In Nether-Mynton and its vicinity at 
this date people always smiled at the sort 
of sin called in the outside world illicit 
trading; and these little tubs of gin and 
brandy were as well known to the inhab- 
itants as turnips. So that Stockdale’s 
innocent ignorance, and his look of alarm 
when he guessed the sinister mystery, 
seemed to strike Lizzy first as ludicrous, 
and then as very awkward for the good 
impressions that she wished to produce 
upon him. 

“ Smuggling is carried on here by some 
of the people,” she said in a gentle, apolo- 

etic voice. “It has been their practice 
or generations, and they think it no harm. 
Now, will you roll out one of the tubs ?” 

“ What to do with it?” said the minister. 

“To draw a little from it to cure your 
cold,” she answered. “It is so burning 
strong that it drives away that sort of 
thing in a jiffy. Oh, it is all right about 
our taking it. I may have what I like; 
the owner of the tubs says so. 1 ought to 
have had some in the house, and then I 
shouldn’t ha’ been put to this trouble ; but 
I drink none myself, and so I often forget 
to keep it indoors.” 

“You are allowed to help yourself, I 
suppose, that you may not inform where 
their hiding-place is?’ 

“ Well, no; not that particularly; but I 
a any if I want it. So help your- 
self. 


“T will, to oblige you, since you have a 
right to it,” murmured the minister; and 
though he was not quite satisfied with his 
part in the performance, he rolled one of 
the tubs out from the corner into the mid- 
dle of the tower floor. “ How do you wish 
me to get it out—with a gimlet, I sup- 

se?” 

“No, I’ll show you,” said his interesting 
companion ; and she held up with her other 
hand a shoemaker’s awl and a hammer. 








“You must never do these things with a 
gimlet, because the wood-dust gets in; 
and when the buyers pour out the brandy 
that would tell them that the tub had been 
broached. An awl makes no dust, and 
the hole nearly closes up again. Now tap 
one of the hoops forward.” 

Stockdale took the hammer and did so. 

“ Now make the hole in the part that 
was covered by the hoop.” ; 

He made the hole as directed. “It 
won’t run out,” he said. 

“O, yes it will,” said she. “Take the 
tub between your knees, and squeeze the 
heads ; and I’ll hold the cup.” 

Stockdale obeyed; and the pressure 
taking effect upon the tub, which seemed 
to be thin, the spirit spirted out in asteam. 
When the cup was full he ceased pressing, 
and the flow immediately stopped. “Now 
we must fill up the keg with water,” said 
Lizzy, “or it will cluck like forty hens 
when it is handled, and show that ’tis not 
full.” 

“ But they tell you you may take it?” 

“Yes, the smugglers; but the duyers 
must not know that the smugglers have 
been kind to me at their expense.” 

“I see,” said Stockdale, doubtfully. “I 
much question the honesty of this proceed- 
ing.” 

By her direction he held the tub with 
the hole upwards, and while he went 
through the process of alternately pressing 
and ceasing to press, she produced a bot- 
tle of water, which she poured on the hole, 
where it was sucked in at each recovery 
of the cask from pressure. When it was 
again full he plugged the hole, knocked 
the hoop down to its place, and buried the 
tub in the lumber as before. 

“ Aren’t the smugglers afraid that you 
will tell?” he asked as they recrossed the 
churchyard. 

“Ono. They are not afraid of that. I 
couldn’t do such a thing.” 

“They have put you into a very awk- 
ward corner,” said Stockdale emphatically. 
“ You must, of course, as an honest per- 
son, sometimes feel that it is your duty to 
inform — really you must.” 

“ Well, I have never particularly felt it 
as a duty; and, besides, my first hus- 
band——” She stopped, and there was 
some confusion in her voice. Stockdale 
was so honest and unsophisticated that he 
did not at once discern why she paused ; 
but at last he did perceive that the words 
were a slip, and that no woman would have 
uttered “first husband” by accident un- 
less she had thought pretty frequently of a 
second. He felt for her confusion, and 
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allowed her time to recover and proceed. 
“* My husband,” she said, in a self-correct- 
ed tone, “used to know of their doings, 
and so did my father, and kept the secret. 
I cannot inform, in fact, against anybody.” 

“T see the hardness of it,” he contin- 
ued, like a man who looked far into the 
moral of things. “And it is very cruel 
that you should be tossed and tantalized 
between your memories and your con- 
science. I do hope, Mrs. Newberry, that 
you will soon see your way out of this un- 
pleasant position.” 

“Well, I don’t just now,” she mur- 
mured. 

By this time they had passed over the 
wall and entered the house; where she 
brought him a glass and hot water, and left 
him to his own reflections. He looked 
after her vanishing form, asking himself 
whether he, as a respectable man, and a 
minister, and a shining light, even though 
as yet only of the halfpenny-candle sort, 
were quite — in doing this thing. A 
sneeze settled the question ; and he eond 
that when the fiery liquor was lowered by 
the addition of twice or thrice the quantity 
of water, it was one of the prettiest cures 
for a cold in the head that he had ever 
known, particularly at this chilly time of 
the year. 

Stockdale sat in the deep chair about 
twenty minutes sipping and meditating, till 
he at length took warmer views of things, 
and longed for the morrow, when he would 
see Mrs. Newberry again. He then felt 
that, though chronologically at a short dis- 
tance, it would in an emotional sense be 
very long before to-morrow came, and 
walked restlessly round the room. His 
eye was attracted by a framed and glazed 
sampler in which a running ornament of 
fir-trees and peacocks surrounded the fol- 
lowing pretty bit of sentiment : — 


Rose-leaves smell when roses thrive, 
Here’s my work while I’m alive ; 
Rose-leaves smell when shrunk and shed, 
Here’s my work when I am dead. 
Lizzy Simpkins. Fear God. Honor the king. 
Aged I1 years. 


“Tis hers,”he said to himself. “ Heav- 
ens, how I like that name !” 

Before he had done thinking that no 
other name from Abigail to Zenobia would 
have suited this young landlady so well, 
tap-tap came again upon the door ; and the 
minister started as her face appeared yet 
another time, looking so disinterested that 
the most ingenious would have refrained 
from asserting that she had come to affect 
his feelings by her seductive eyes. 
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* “Would you like a fire in your room, 
Mr. Stockdale, on account of your cold?” 
The minister, being still a little pricked 
in the conscience for countenancing her in 
watering the spirits, saw here a way to 
self-chastisement. ‘“ No, I thank you,” he 
said firmly, “it is not necessary. I have 
never been used to one in my life, and it 
would be giving way to luxury too far.” 

“Then I won’t insist,” she said, and 
disconcerted him by vanishing instantly. 
Wondering if she was vexed by his refusal, 
he wished that he had chosen to have a 
fire, even though it should have scorched 
him out of bed and endangered his self- 
discipline for a dozen days. However, 
he consoled himself with what was in 
truth a rare consolation for a budding 
lover, that he was under the same roof 
with Lizzy; her guest, in fact, to take a 
— view of the term lodger; and that 

e would certainly see her on the mor- 
row. 

The morrow came, and Stockdale rose 
early, his cold quite gone. He had never 
in his life so longed for the breakfast hour 
as he did that day, and punctually at eight 
o'clock, after a short walk to reconnoitre 
the premises, he re-entered the door of his 
dwelling. Breakfast passed, and Martha 
Sarah attended, but nobody came volun- 
tarily as on the night before to enquire if 
there were other wants which he had not 
mentioned, and which she would attempt 
to gratify. He was disappointed, and 
went out, hoping to see her at dinner. 
Dinner-time came; he sat down to the 
meal, finished it, lingered on for a whole 
hour, although two new teachers were at 
that moment waiting at the chapel door to 
speak to him by appointment. It was use- 
less to wait longer, and he slowly went his 
way down the lane, cheered by the thonght 
that, after all, he would see her in the 
evening, and perhaps engage again in the 
delightful tub-broaching in the neighboring 
church tower, which proceeding he re- 
solved to render more moral by steadfastly 
insisting that no water should be introduced 
to fill up, though the tub should cluck like 
all the hens in Christendom. But nothing 
could disguise the fact that it was a queer 
business ; and his countenance fell when 
he thought how much more his mind was 
interested in that matter than in his serious 
duties. 

However, compunction vanished with 
the decline of day. Night came, and his 
tea and supper; but no Lizzy Newberry, 
and no sweet temptations. At last the 
minister could bear it no longer, and said 
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to his quaint little attendant, “Where is 
Mrs. Newberry to-day ? ” judiciously hand- 
ing a penny as he spoke. 

“ She’s busy,” said Martha. 

“Anything serious happened?” he 
asked, handing another penny, and reveal- 
ing yet additional ones in the background. 

“O no— nothing at all,” said she, with 
breathless confidence. “Nothing ever 
happens to her. She’s only biding up-stairs 
in bed because ’tis her way sometimes.” 

Being a young man of some honor, he 
would not question further, and assuming 
that Lizzy must have a bad headache, or 
other slight ailment, in spite of what the 
girl had said, he went to bed dissatisfied, 
not even setting eyes on old Mrs. Simp- 
kins. “I said last night that I should see 
her to-morrow,” he reflected; “but that 
was not to be!” 

Next day he had better fortune, or 
worse, meeting her at the foot of the stairs 
in the morning, and being favored by a 
visit or two from her during the day — 
once for the purpose of making kindly en- 
quiries about his comfort, as on the first 
evening, and at another time to place a 
bunch of winter violets on his table, with 
a promise to renew them when they 
drooped. On these occasions there was 
something in her smile which showed how 
conscious she was of the effect she pro- 
duced, though it must be said that it was 
rather a humorous than a designing con- 
sciousness, and savored more of pride 
than of vanity. 

As for Stockdale, he clearly perceived 
that he possessed unlimited capacity for 
backsliding, and wished that tutelary saints 
were not denied to Dissenters. He seta 
watch upon his tongue and eyes for the 
space of one hour and a half; after which 
he found it was useless to struggle further, 
and gave himself up to the situation. 
“The other minister will be here in a 
month,” he said to himself when sitting 
over the fire. “Then J shall be off, and 
she will distract my mind no more!... 
And then, shail I go on living by myself 
forever? No; when my twoyears of pro- 
bation are finished, I shall have a furnished 
house to live in, with a varnished doorand 
a brass knocker; and I’ll march straight 
back to her, and ask her flat, as soon as 
the last plate is on the dresser.” 

Thus a titillating fortnight was passed 
by young Stockdale, during which time 
things proceeded much as such matters 
have done ever since the beginning of 
history: he saw the object of attachment 
several times one day, did not see her at 
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all the next, met her when he least ex- 
pected to do so, missed her when hints and 
signs as to where she should be at a given 
hour almost amounted to an appointment. 
This mild coquetry was perhaps fair 
enough under the circumstances of their 
being so closely lodged, and Stockdale put 
up with it as philosophically as he was 
able. Being in her own house she could, 
after vexing or disappointing him of her 
presence, easily win him back by suddenly 
surrounding him with those little attentions 
which her position as his landlady put it in 
her power tobestow. When he had waited 
indoors half the day to see her, and on 
finding that she would not be seen had 
gone off in a huff to the dreariest and 
dampest walk he could discover, she would 
restore equilibrium in the evening with 
“ Mr. Stockdale, I have fancied you must 
feel draught o’ nights from your bedroom 
window, and so I have been putting up 
thicker curtains this afternoon while you 
were out;” or “I noticed that you sneezed 
twice again this morning, Mr. Stockdale. 
Depend upon it that cold is hanging about 
you yet; I am sure it is —I have thought 
of it continually ; and you must let me 
make a posset for you.” 

Sometimes in coming home he found his 
sitting-room rearranged, chairs placed 
where the table had stood, and the table 
ornamented with the few fresh flowers and 
leaves that could be obtained at this sea- 
son, so as to add a novelty to the room. 
At times she would be standing in a chair 
outside the house, trying to nail up a branch 
of the monthly rose which the winter wind 
had blown down; and of course he stepped 
forward to assist her, when their hands 

ot mixed in passing the shreds and nails. 

hus they became friends again after 
a disagreement. She would utter on these 
occasions some pretty and deprecatory 
remark on the necessity of her troubling 
him anew; and he would straightway say 
that he would do a hundred times as much 
for her if she should so require. 
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CHAPTER II, 
HOW HE SAW TWO OTHER MEN. 


MATTERS being in this advanced state, 
Stockdale was rather surprised one cloudy 
evening, while sitting in his room, at hear- 
ing her speak in low tones of expostula- 
tion to some one at the door. It was nearly 
dark, but the shutters were not yet aan, 


nor the candles lighted ; and Stockdale was | me 
tempted to stretch his head towards the 
window. He saw outside the door a young 
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man in clothes of a whitish color, and 
upon reflection judged their wearer to be 
the well-built and rather handsome miller 
who lived below. The miller’s voice was 
alternately low and firm, and sometimes it 
reached the level of positive entreaty ; but 
what the words were Stockdale could in no 
way hear. 

Before the colloquy had ended, the min- 
ister’s attention was attracted by a second 
incident. Opposite Lizzy’s home grew a 
clump of laurels, forming a thick and per- 
manent shade. One of the laurel boughs 
now quivered against the light background 
of sky, and in a moment the head of a 
man peered out, and remained still. He 
seemed to be also much interested in the 
conversation at the door, and was plainly 
lingering there to watch and listen. Had 
Stockdale stood in any other relation to 
Lizzy than that of a lover, he might have 
gone out and examined into the meaning 
of this; but, being as yet but an unpriv- 
ileged ally, he did nothing more than stand 
up and show himself in the lighted room, 
whereupon the listener disappeared, and 
Lizzy and the miller spoke in lower tones. 

Stockdale was made so uneasy by the 
circumstance, that as soon as the miller 
was gone, he said, “ Mrs. Newberry, are 
you aware that you were watched just now, 
and your conversation heard?” 

“ When?” she said. 

“ When you were talking to that miller. 
A man was looking from the laurel-tree as 
jealously as if he could have eaten you.” 

She showed more concern than the tri- 
fling event seemed to demand, and he 
added, “ Perhaps you were talking of 
things you did not wish to be over- 
heard ?’ 

I was talking only on business,” she 
said. 

“ Lizzy, be frank,” said the young man. 
“If it was only on business, why should 
anybody wish to listen to you?” 

She looked curiously at him. “ What 
else do = think it could be, then?” 

“ Well — the only talk between a young 
woman and man that is likely to amuse an 
eavesdropper.” 

“ Ah, yes,” she said, smiltng in spite of 
her preoccupation. “Well, Owlett has 
spoken to me about matrimony, every now 
and then, that’s true; but he was not 
speaking of itthen. I wish he had been 
speaking of it, with all my heart. It 
would have been much less serious for 
’ 


“ Oh, Mrs. Newberry!” 





“It would. Not that I should ha’ 
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chimed in with him, of course. I wish it 
for other reasons. I am glad, Mr. Stock- 
dale, that you have told me of that listener. 
It is a timely warning, and I must see my 
cousin again.” 

“ But don’t go away till I have spoken,” 
said the minister, “I'll out with it at 
once, and make no more ado. Let it be 
yes or no between us. Lizzy; please 
do!” And he held out his hand, in which 
she freely allowed her own to rest, but 
without speaking. 

“You mean yes by that?” he asked, 
after waiting awhile. 

. You may be my sweetheart, if you 
will.” 

“Why not say at once you will wait for 
me until I have a house and can come 
back to marry you?” 

“ Because I am thinking — thinking of 
something else,” she said with embarrass- 
ment. “It all comes upon me at once, 
and I must settle one thing at a time.” 

“ At any rate, dear Lizzy, you can as- 
sure me that the miller shall not be allowed 
to speak to you except on business? You 
have never directly encouraged him?” 

She parried the question by saying, 
“ You see, he and his party have been in 
the habit of leaving things on my premises 
sometimes, and as I have not denied him, 
it makes him rather forward.” 

“ Things — what things ?” 

“ Tubs — they are called things here.” 

“ But why don’t you deny him, my dear 
Lizzy?” 

‘1 cannot well.” 

“You are too timid. It is unfair of him 
to impose so upon you, and get your good 
name into danger by his smuggling tricks. 
Promise me that the next time he wants 
to leave his tubs here you will let me roll 
them into the street?” 

She shook her head. “I would not 
venture to offend the neighbours so much 
as that,” said she, “or do anything that 
would be so likely to put poor Owlett into 
the hands of the excisemen.” 

Stockdale sighed, and said that he 
thought hers a mistaken generosity when 
it extended to assisting those who cheated 
the king of his dues. “ At any rate, you 
will let me make him keep his distance as 
your lover, and tell him flatly that you are 
not for him?” 

“ Please not, at present,” she said. “I 
don’t wish to offend my old neighbors. It 
is not only Owlett who is concerned.” 

“This is too bad,” said Stockdale im- 
patiently. 

“On my honor, I won’t encourage him 





as my lover,” Lizzy answered earnestly. 
. A reasonable man will be satisfied with 
that. 

“Well, so I am,” said Stockdale, his 
countenance clearing. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE MYSTERIOUS GREAT-COAT, AND 
OTHER THINGS. 


STOCKDALE now began to notice more 
particularly a feature in the life of his fair 
landlady, which he had casually observed, 
but scarcely ever thought of before. It 
was that she was markedly irregular in her 
hours of rising. For a week or two she 
would be tolerably punctual, reaching the 
ground-floor within a few minutes of half 
past seven. Then suddenly she would 
not be visible till twelve at noon, perhaps 
for three or four days in succession ; and 
twice he had certain proof that she did not 
leave her room till half-past three in the 
afternoon. The second time that this ex- 
treme lateness came under his notice was 
on a day when he had particularly wished 
to consult with her about his future move- 
ments; and he concluded, as he always 
had done, that she had a cold, headache, 
or other ailment, unless she had kept her- 
self invisible to avoid meeting and talking 
to him, which he could hardly believe. 
The former supposition was disproved, 
however, by her innocently saying, some 
days later, when they were speaking on a 
question of health, that she had never had 
a moment’s heaviness, headache, or illness 
of any kind since the previous January 
twelvemonth. 

“TI am glad to hearit,” said he. “I 
thought quite otherwise.” 

“ What, do I look sickly?” she asked, 
turning up her face to show the impossi- 
bility of his gazing on it and holding such 
a belief for a moment. 

“Not at all; I merely thought so from 
your being sometimes obliged to keep your 
room through the best part of the day.” 

“Oh, as for that—it means nothing,” 
she murmured, with a look which some 
might have called cold, and which was the 
worst look that he liked to see upon her. 
“It is pure sleepiness, Mr. Stockdale.” 

“Never!” 

“Itis, I tell you. When I stayin my 
room till half past three in the afternoon, 
you may always be sure that I slept sound- 
y till three, or I shouldn’t have stayed 
there.” 

“It is dreadful,” said Stockdale, think- 
ing of the disastrous effects of such indul- 
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gence upon the household of a minister, 
should it become a habit of everyday oc- 
currence. 

“ But then,” she said, divining his good 
and prescient thoughts, “it only happens 
when I stay awake all night. don’t go 
to sleep till five or six in the morning some- 
times.” 

“ Ah, that’s another matter,” said Stock- 
dale. “Sleeplessness to such an alarm- 
ing extent is real illness. Have you spok- 
en to a doctor?” 

“O no—there is no need for doing 
that — itis all natural to me.” And she 
went away without further remark. 

Stockdale might have waited a long 
time to know the real cause of her sleep- 
lessness, had it not happened that one 
dark night he was sitting in his bedroom 
jotting down notes for a sermon, which 
unintentionally occupied him for a consid- 
erable time after the other members of 
the household had retired. He did not 

et to bed till one o’clock. Before he had 
allen asleep he heard a knocking at the 
door, first rather timidly performed, and 
then louder. Nobody answered it, and 
the person knocked again. As the house 
still remained undisturbed, Stockdale got 
out of bed, went to his window, which 
overlooked the door, and opening it, asked 
who was there. 

A young woman’s voice replied that 
Sarah Wallis was there, and that she had 
come to ask if Mrs. Newberry could give 
her some mustard to make a plaster with, 
as her father was taken very ijl on the chest. 

The minister having neither bell nor 
servant, was compelled to act in person. 
“T will call Mrs. Newberry,” he said. 
Partly dressing himself, he went along 
the passage and tapped at Lizzy’s door. 
She did not answer, and, thinking of her 
erratic habits in the matter of sleep, he 
thumped the door persistently, when he 
discovered, by its moving ajar under his 
knocking, that it had only been gently 
pushed to. As there was now a sufficient 
entry for the voice, he knocked no longer, 
but said in firm tones, “ Mrs. Newberry, 
you are wanted.” 

The room was quite silent; not a breath- 
ing, not a rustle, came from any part of 
it. Stockdale now sent a positive shout 
through the open space of the door: 
“Mrs. Newberry!” — still no answer, or 
movement of any kind within. Then he 
heard sounds from the opposite room, that 
of Lizzy’s mother, as if she had been 
aroused by his uproar though Lizzy had 
not, and was dressing herself hastily. 





Stockdale softly closed the younger wom- 
an’s door and went on to the other, which 
was opened by Mrs. Simpkins before he 
could reach it. She was in her ordinary 
clothes, and had a light in her hand. 

“‘ What’s the person calling about ?” she 
said in alarm. 

Stockdale told the girl’s errand, adding 
seriously, “ I cannot wake Mrs. Newberry.” 

“It is no matter,” said her mother. “I 
can let the girl have what she wants as 
well as my daughter.” And she came out 
of the room and went down-stairs. 

Stockdale retired towards his own apart- 
ment, saying, however, to Mrs. Simpkins 
from the landing, as if on second thoughts, 
“] suppose there is nothing the matter 
= Mrs. Newberry, that I could not wake 

er?’ 

“O no,” said the old lady hastily. 
“ Nothing at all.” 

Still the minister was not satisfied. 
“Will you go in and see?” he said. “I 
should be much more at ease.” 

Mrs. Simpkins returned up the staircase, 
went to her daughter’s room, and came out 
again almostinstantly. “ There is nothin 
at all the matter with Lizzy,” she said; an 
descended again to attend to the applicant, 
who, having seen the light, had remained 
quiet during this interval. 

Stockdale went into his room and lay 
down as before. Heheard Lizzie’s mother 
open the front door, admit the girl, and 
then the murmured discourse of both as 
they went to the store-cupboard for the 
medicament required. The girl departed, 
the door was fastened, Mrs. Simpkins 
came up-stairs, and the house was again 
in silence. Still the minister did not fall 
asleep. He could not get rid of a singular 
suspicion, which was all the more harass- 
ing, in being, if true, the most unaccount- 
able thing within his experience. That 
Lizzy Newberry was in her bedroom when 
he made such a clamor at the door he 
could not possibly convince himself, not- 
withstanding that he had heard her come 
up-stairs at the usual time, go into her 
chamber, and shut herself up in the usual 
way. Yet all reason was so much against 
her being elsewhere, that he was con- 
strained to go back again to the unlikely 
theory of a heavy sleep, though he had 
heard neither breath nor movement during 
a shouting and knocking loud enough to 
rouse the seven sleepers. 

Before _— to any positive conclu- 
sion he fell asleep himself, and did not 


awake till day. He saw nothing of Mrs. 
Newberry in the morning, before he went 
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out to meet the rising sun, as he liked to 
do when the weather was fine; but as 
this was by no means unusual, he took no 
notice of it. At breakfast-time he knew 
that she was not far off by hearing her in 
the kitchen, and though he saw nothing 
of her person, that back apartment being 
rigorously closed against his eyes, she 
seemed to be talking, ordering, and bust- 
ling about among the pots and skimmers 
in so ordinary a manner, that there was no 
reason for his wasting more time in fruit- 
less surmise. 

The minister suffered from these dis- 
tractions, and his extemporized sermons 
were not improved thereby. Already he 
often said Romans for Corinthians in the 
pulpit, and gave out + ea in strange 
cramped metres, that hitherto had always 
been skipped, because the congregation 
could not raise a tune to fit them. He 
fully resolved that as soon as his few 
weeks of stay approached their end he 
would cut the matter short, and commit 
himself by proposing a definite engage- 
ment, repenting at leisure if necessary. 

With this end in view, he suggested to 
her on the evening after her mysterious 
sleep that they should take a walk together 
just before dark, the latter - of the 
proposition being introduced that they 
might return home unseen. She con- 
sented to go; and away they went over a 
stile, to a shrouded. footpath suited for the 
occasion. But, in spite of attempts on 
both sides, they were unable to infuse 
much spirit into the ramble. She looked 
rather paler than usual, and sometimes 
turned her head away. 

“Lizzy,” said Stockdale reproachfully, 
when they had walked in silence a long 
distance. 

“Yes,” said she. 

“You yawned— much my company is 
to you!” He putit in that way, but he 
was really wondering whether her yawn 
could possibly have more to do with 
physical weariness from the night before 
than mental weariness of that present 
moment. Lizzy apologized, and owned 
that she was rather tired, which gave him 
an opening for a direct question on the 
point; but his modesty would not allow 
him to put it to her; and he uncomforta- 
bly resolved to wait. 

The month of February passed with al- 
ternations of mud and frost, rain and sleet, 
east winds and north-westerly gales. The 
hollow places in the ploughed fields 





showed themselves as F sang of water, 
which had settled there from the higher 
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levels, and had not yet found time to soak 
away. The birds began to get lively, and 
a single thrush came just Cotes surset 
each evening, and sang hopefully on the 
large elm-tree which stood nearest to Mrs. 
Newberry’s house. Cold blasts and brit- 
tle earth had given place to an oozing 
dampness more unpleasant in itself than 
frost; but it suggested coming spring, 
— unpleasantness was of a bearable 
ind. 

Stockdale had been going to bring about 
a practical understanding with Lizzy at 
least half-a-dozen times; but, what with 
the mystery of her apparent absence on 
the night of the neighbor’s call, and her 
curious way of lying in bed at unaccounta- 
ble times, he felt a check within him 
whenever he wanted to speak out. Thus 
they still lived on as indefinitely affianced 
lovers, each of whom hardly acknowledged 
the other’s claim to the name of chosen 
one. Stockdale persuaded himself that 
his hesitation was owing to the postpone- 
ment of the ordained minister’s arrival, and 
the consequent delay in his own departure, 
which did away with all necessity for haste 
in his courtship; but perhaps it was onl 
that his discretion was re-asserting itself, 
and telling him that he had better get 
clearer ideas of Lizzy before arranging for 
the grand contract of his life with her. 
She, on her part, always seemed ready to 
be urged further on that question than he 
had hitherto attempted to go; but she was 
none the less independent, and to a degree 
which would have kept from flagging the 
passion of a far more mutable man. 

On the evening of the 1st of March he 
went casually into his bedroom about dusk, 
and noticed lying on a chair a great-coat, 
hat, and leggings. Having no recollection 
of leaving any clothes of his own in that 
spot, he went and examined them as well 
as he could in the twilight, and found that 
they did not belong to him. He paused 
for a moment to consider how they might 
have got there. He was the only man 
living in the house; and yet these were 
not his garments, unless he had madeja 


mistake. No, they were not his. He 
called up Martha Sarah. 
“How did these things come in my 


room?” he said, flinging the objectionable 
articles to the floor. 

Martha said that Mrs. Newberry had 
given them to her to brush, and that she 
had brought them up there thinking they 
must be Mr. Stockdale’s, as there was no 
other ——- a-lodging there. 

“Of course you did,” said Stockdale. 








“ Now take them down to your mis’ess, 
and say they are some clothes I have 
found here and know nothing about.” 

As the door was left open he heard the 
conversation down-stairs. “ Howstupid!” 
said Mrs. Newberry, in a tone of confu- 
sion. “Why, Marther Sarer, I did not 
tell you to take ’em to Mr. Stockdale’s 
room.” 

“I thought they must be his as they 
was so muddy,” said Martha, humbly. 

“You should have left *em on the 
clotheshorse,” said the young mistress, 
severely; and she came up-stairs with 
the garments on her arm, quickly passed 
Stockdale’s room, and threw them forcibl 
into a closet at the end ofa passage. Wit 
this the incident ended, and the house was 
silent again. 

There would have been nothing remark- 
able in finding such clothes in a widow’s 
house had they been clean; or moth-eaten, 
or creased, or mouldy from long lying by ; 
but that they should be splashed with re- 
cent mud bothered Stockdale a good deal. 
When a young pastor is in the aspen stage 
of attachment, and open to agitation at the 
merest trifles, a really substantial incon- 
gruity of this complexion is a disturbing 
thing. However, nothing further occurred 
at that time ; but he became watchful, and 
given to conjecture, and was unable to for- 
get the circumstance. 

One morning, on looking from _ his 
window, he saw Mrs. Newberry herself 
brushing the tails of a long drab great- 
coat, which, if he mistook not, was the 
very same garment as the one that had 
adorned the chair of his room. It was 
densely splashed up to the hollow of the 
back with neighboring Nether-Mynton 
mud, to judge by its color, the spots being 
distinctly visible to him in the sunlight. 
The previous day or two having been wet, 
the inference was irresistible that the 
wearer had quite recently been walking 
some considerable distance about the 
lanes and fields. Stockdale opened the 
window and looked out, and Mrs. New- 
berry turned her head. Her face became 
slowly red; she never had looked prettier, 
or more incomprehensible. He waved his 
hand affectionately, and said good-morn- 
ing; she answered with embarrassment, 
having ceased her occupation on the in- 
stant that she saw him, and rolled up the 
coat half-cleaned. 

Stockdale shut the window. Some sim- 
ple explanation of her proceeding was 
doubtless within the bounds of penalty 3 


but he himself could not think of one; 
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and he wished that she had placed the 
matter beyond conjecture by voluntarily 
saying something about it there and then. 

But, though Lizzy had not offered an 
explanation at the moment, the subject 
was brought forward by her at the next 
time of their meeting. She was chattin 
to him concerning some other event, an 
remarked that it happened about the time 
when she was dusting some old clothes 
that had belonged to her poor husband. 

“You keep them clean out of respect 
to his memory?” said Stockdale, tenta- 
tively. 

“fair and dust them sometimes,” she 
said, with the most charming innocence 
in the world. 

“Do dead men come out of their 
graves and walk in mud?” murmured the 
minister, in a cold sweat at the deception 
that she was practising. 

“ What did you say?” asked Lizzy. 

“Nothing, nothing,” said he, mourn- 
fully. “Mere words —a phrase that will 
do for my sermon next Sunday.” It was 
too plain that Lizzy was unaware that he 
had seen actual pedestrian splashes upon 
the skirts of the telltale overcoat, and 
that she imagined him to believe it had 
come direct from some chest or drawer. 

The aspect of the case was now consid- 
erably darker. Stockdale was so much 
depressed by it that he did not challenge 
her explanation, or threaten to go off as a 
missionary to benighted islanders, or re- 
proach her in any way whatever. He sim- 
ply parted from her when she had done 
talking, and lived on in perplexity, till by 
degrees his natural manner became sad 
and constrained. 


From The New Quarterly Magazine. 
THROUGH THE AGES: 


A LEGEND OF A STONE AXE. 


O’ER the swamp in the forest 
The sunset is red ; 
And the sad reedy waters, 
In‘black mirrors spread, 
Are aflame with the great crimson treetops 
o’erhead. 


By the swamp in the forest 
The oak branches groan, 
As the savage primeval, 
With russet hair thrown 
O’er his huge naked limbs, swings his hatchet 
of stone. 
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THROUGH THE AGES: 


By the swamp in the forest 
Sings shrilly in glee 
The stark forester’s lass, 
Plucking mast in a tree ; 
And hairy and brown as a squirrel is she! 


With the strokes of the flint axe 
The blind woodland rings, 
And the echoes laugh back as 
The sylvan girl sings ; 
And the sabre-tooth growls in his lair ere he 
springs ! 


Like two stars of green splendor, 
His great eyeballs burn 
As he crawls ! — Chilled to silence, 
The girl can discern 
The fierce pantings which thrill through the 
fronds of the fern. 


And the brown frolic face of 
The girl has grown white, 
As the large fronds are swayed in 
The weird crimson light, 
And she sobs with the strained throbbing 
dumbness of fright. 


With his blue eyes agleam, and 
His wild russet hair 
Streaming back, the man travails, 
Unwarned, unaware 
Of the lithe shape that crouches, the green 
eyes that glare. 


And now, hark! as he drives with 
A last mighty swing 
The stone blade of the axe through 
The oak’s central ring, 
From the blanched lips what screams of wild 
agony spring ! 


There’s a rush thro’ the fern fronds, 
A yell of affright, 
And the savage and sabre-tooth 
Close in fierce fight ; 
And the red sunset smoulders and blackens to 
night. 


On the swamp in the forest 
One clear star is shown, 
And the reeds fill the night with 
A long troubled moan ; 
And the girl sits and sobs in the darkness, 
alone ! 
The great dim centuries of long ago 
Sweep past with rain and fire, with wind and 
snow, 
And where the savage swung his axe of stone 
The blue clay.silts on Titan trunks o’erthrown, 
O’er mammoth’s tusks, in river-horse’s lair ; 
And, armed with deer horn, clad in girdled hair, 
A later savage:in his hollow tree 
Hunts the strange broods of a primeval sea. 


And yet the great dim centuries again 
Sweep past with snow and fire, with wind and 
rain, 
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And where that warm primeval ocean rolled 
A —_ forest buds, blooms broad, grows 
old ; 
And a new race of prehistoric men 
Springs from the mystic soil, and once again 
Fades a a wood-mist thro’ the woodlands 
oar. 


For lo! the great dim centuries once more 
With wind and fire, with rain and snow sweep 


And ohue the forest stood, an empty sky 

Arches with lonely blue a lonely land. 

The great white stilted storks in silence stand 

Far from each other, motionless as stone, 

And melancholy leagues of marsh-reeds moan, 

And = tarns blacken ’neath the mournful 
ue. 


The ages speed! And now the skin canoe 

Darts with swift paddle thro’ the drear morass, 

But ere the painted fisherman can pass, 

The brazen horns ring out; a thund’rous 
throng — 

Bronzed faces, brazen helmets — sweeps along, 

The silver eagles flash and disappear 

Across the Roman causeway ! 


Year by year 
The dim time lapses till that vesper hour 
Broods o’er the summer lake with peaceful 


ower, 

When the carved galley thro’ the sunset floats, 

The rowers, with chains of gold about their 
throats, 

Hang on their dripping oars, and sweet and 
clear 

The sound of singing steals across the mere, 

And — with glad face and outstretched 
hand, 

“ Row, knights, a little nearer to the land 

And let us hear these monks of Ely sing ;” 

Says KNUuT, the king. 


In the dim years what fateful hour arrives, 
And who is this rides fenward from St. Ives ? 
A man of massive presence, — bluff and stern. 
Beneath their craggy brows his deep eyes burn 
With awful thoughts and purposes sublime. 
The face is one to abash the front of time, — 
Hewn of red rock, so vital, even now 

One sees the wart above that shaggy brow. 


At Ely there in these idyllic days 

His sickles reap, his sheep and oxen graze, 

And all the ambition of his sober life 

Is but to please his children and his wife, 

To drain the fens —and magnify the Lord. 

So in his plain cloth suit, with close-tucked 
sword, 

OLIVER CROMWELL, fated but unknown, 

Rides where the savage swung his axe of 
stone. 


In the class-room blue-eyed Phemie 
Sits, half listening, hushed and dreamy, 
To the gray-haired pinched professor droning 
to his class of girls. 
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And around her in their places 
Rows of arch and sweet young faces 
Seem to fill the air with color shed from eyes 
and lips and curls !— 


Eyes of every shade of splendor, 
Brown and bashful, blue and tender, 
Grey and giddy, black and throbbing with a 
deep impassioned light : 


Golden ringlets, raven clusters, 
Auburn braids with sunny lustres 
Falling on white necks, plump shoulders 
clothed in green and blue and white. 


And the sun with leafy reflex 
Of the rustling linden-tree flecks 
All the glass doors of the cases ranged along 
the.class-room wall ; 


Flecks with shadow and gold the teacher’s 

Thin gray hair and worn pinched features, 

And the pupils’ heads, and sends a thrill of 
July over all. 


And the leafy golden tremor 
Witches so the blue-eyed dreamer 
That the room seems filling straightway with 
a forest green and old; 


And the gray professor’s speech is 
Heard like wind among the beeches 
Murmuring weird and wondrous secrets never 
quite distinctly told ; 


And the girls around seem turning 
Into trees —laburnums burning, 
Graceful ashes, silver birches—but thro’ all 
the glamor and change 


Phemie is conscious that those cases 
Hold reliques of vanished races, 
The preadamitic fossils of a dead world grim 
and strange. 


Labelled shells suggest the motion, 
Moan, and glimmer of that ocean 
Where belemnites dropped their spindles and 
the sand-stars shed their rays ; 


Monstrous birds stalk stilted by as 
She perceives the slab of trias 
Scrawled with hieroglyphic claw-tracks of the 
mesozoic days ; 


And before her she sees dawn a 
Pageant of an awful fauna 
While across Silurian ages the professor’s lec- 
ture blows, 


All the while a soft and pleasant 
Rustle of dresses, an incessant 
Buzz of smothered frolic rises underneath his 
meagre nose, 





And one pretty plague has during 
All the class been caricaturing 
Her short-sighted, good old master with a 
world of wicked zest ; 


And the madcaps blush and titter, 
As they see the unconscious sitter 
Sketched as Allophylian savage — spectacled 
but much undressed. 


But the old man turns the pages 
Of the weird illumined ages, 
Tracing from earth’s mystic missal the an- 
tiquity of man : 


Not six thousand years — but eras, 
Ages, cons disappear as 
Groping back we touch the system where the 
human first began. 


Centuries, as we retrogress, are 
Dwarfed to days, says the professor, 
And our lineage was hoary ere Eve's apple-tree 
grew green; 


For the bee, whose drowsy humming 
Was prophetic of man’s coming, 
Lies in gem-like tomb of amber, buried in the 
miocene. 


At what point man came, I know not, 
Logic proves not, fossils show not, 


But his dim remote existence is a fact beyond 


dispute. 


Look ! — And from among some thirty 
Arrow barbs of quartz and chert he 
Takes the flint head of a hatchet, —and the 
girls grow hushed and mute. 


Old, he says, art thou, strange stone! Nor 
Less antique thy primal owner ! 
When the fens were drained this axe was found 
below two forests sunk, 


Underneath a bed of sea clay 
And two forests this relique lay 
Where some Allophylian savage left it in a half- 
hewn trunk! 


Does the old professor notice 
Large eyes, blue as myosotis, 
Raised to him in startled wonder as those 
fateful words are said? 


But for Phemie, thro’ the trees in 
Her dream forest, fact and reason 
Blend with fancy, and her vision grows com- 
plete and clear and dread : 


By the swamp in the forest 
The — girl sings, 
As his flint-headed hatchet 


The wild woodman swings ; 
But the hatchet cleaves fast in the trunk he 
has riven— 
The man stands unarmed as the sabre-tooth 
springs ! 
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